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FARM NOTES. 





Many queries on timely topics are coming 
in just now that require immediate answer. 
Some of these are inserted in place of my 
Notes this week. 

Allindications go to show that farmers 
are making better and more thorough prep- 
arations for the prosecution of farm work 
in allits details d:iring the coming season. 
Business principles will be applied as never 
before. 

From what I can learn, in going around 
among the farmers all through the State, 
the owners of many farms will be their own 
“hired hands” for the first time in many 
years. Many are cutting their own wood 
this winter, instead of hiring it done, as had 
been their custom. To a certain extent 
this is wise, and all who can should hire as 
little as possible. 

Hired help on the average farm now takes 
all, or nearly all, the profit, if there is any 
profit. It is only when one has some special- 
ty, such as dairying, stock breeding, etc., 
that is bringing extra prices, that one feels 
willing to hire, and then simply because it 
is absolutely necessary for the contiaued 

prosecution of the business. Many farmers 
who have kept a “hired man’’ every season 
for several years, say they shall do their 
own work this coming season, except when 
necessary to hire a little by the day. 
CLOVER SEEDING. 


I desire to seed about 25 acres of land to 
red clover, to be plowed under in the fall of 
1898. have not had very good _ success 
sowing it with oats in thespring. Willyou 
kindly give me your advice about this as to 
how best to get a good stand of clover? 
Perhaps something could be sowed to give- 
shade after the oats are cut off. 

Saernaw Co. S. G. HIGGINS. 

See recent issues of the FARMER, which 


we send you as you are a new subscriber. 
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FIG.2. END OF FRAME 


Do not seed with oats, if you can possibly 
seed alone, or with wheat. I have seldom 
succeeded in securing a crop of clover sown 
on oat ground. 

In those recent issues of the FARMER you 
will find full directions regarding selection 
of seed, time and method of sowing clover. 
The main difficulty in recent years has been, 
not to secure a catch or stand of clover, but 
to bring even a fair growth through to ma- 
turity. 

SEEDING LOW GROUND. 


What would be your idea of suitable 
grass seed for a piece of low ground, form- 
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FIG.3, SIDE VIEW OF FRAME. 


erly timbered with tamarack, pine and 
huckleberries, and still covered with water 
to some extent in fall and early spring. 
The soil is not very fertile, and on close 
Scrutiny resembles tanbark more than 
earth mold. Want to raise hay for my 


own use, . G. WING. 
Mason Co. ar weer 


Some means of drainage for this piece of 
ground. No grass seed can be sown, with 
any reasonable hope of securing much good 
hay, until this isdone. Can the ground be 
ditched with a a good outlet provided? 

If fairly well drained you might seed to 
timothy, orchard grass, red top and tall 
oat grass. Iconfess that the prospect is 
not very bright from your description. 


MAKING MAPLE SYRUP. 

As I am a reader of the FARMER, I would 
like the opinion of some of the readers who 
have had experience in making maple 
sugar.and syrup. 

What would be the best material for 
makinga pan? A neighbor told me not to 
make a pan of galvanized sheet iron as it 
would be apt to poison the syrup. What is 
your opinion? a. B 

Brancw Co. 

This has just reached the writer, and 
needs an immediate answer, but he is not 
informed regarding details and materials 
used in this business. It seems practical to 


high, with a roller and track outside 
The mangers are made by using 2x4 scant- 
ling for corners, 3 feet high, with a one- 
foot baseboard and six-inch board at the 
top, with three-inch slats every 16 inches, 
nailed upright, and two boards, each a foot 
wide,form the bottom. 

Four mangers are set so as to form a hal! 
four feet widein the center; a cistern is 
at the rear end with a gas pipe inserted at 
the base and an L faucet in the center of 
building where a water tub at either side 
can be filled very conveniently; and the 
clover hay thrown in the hall can be placed 
in the mangers without disturbing the 
sheep. The upstairs will hold about nine 
tons of clover hay, and a grain box at the 
head of stair, to hold a 100 bushels of 
grain; a spout from it to the hall be- 
low makes things handy. 

The windows as well as the yard doors 





slide back so as to be easily adjusted. 
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suppose that galvanized sheet iron should 
be rejected for boiling the sap into syrup. 
It is almost too late this season to help you 
out in the construction of your pan, as 
sugar making is now in full operation. 
DOES FEEDING ROOTS INCLUDE POTATOES? 
W. A. Avery, of Livingston county, wish- 
es to know if M. Nelson feeds potatoes to 
his cows just before calving, or does not his 
feeding roots include potatoes? Friend 
Nelson did not mention potatoes, but it fs, 
without a doubt, true that he feeds a few of 
them. 
In preparing a cow for calving, roots of 
any kind might be fed quite liberally, but 
no doubt friend Nelson referred more par- 
ticularly to bagas and mangel wurzels. 

March 11, 1897. J. H. BROWN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A CONVENIENT SHEEP BARN. 


The accompanying cut, Fig. 1, shows a 
finished sheep barn, capable of accom- 
modating 50 head and their produce, until 
pasturage. The inside is divided into four 
apartments, each with a yard outside, so 
that the stronger may be separated from 
the weaker. This barn is 20x32 feet, with 
15-foot posts, requiring 16-foot lumber. 

At the mills in this county good hemlock 
lumber is worth $7 per M; cedar shingles 
$iper M. The material for this barn will 
cost $100 here, and any handy farmer can 
get it into shape, though it might pay to 
hire a mechanic to lay it out and do some 
finishing. 

The mangers are movable and the hurdle 
fence is set in slots at either end so that 
the interior can be moved in ten minutes 
and the inside can be made use of in 
summer for running in wagons or buggies. 
The manure can be loaded on the wagon 
from inside and taken to the field immedi- 
ately after the sheep are removed to their 
pasture, as the ammonia in sheep manure 
escapes very fast, and becomes almost 
worthless if left inside for any length of 
time. 








The first thing necessary is to provide 


FIG |. SIZE 32 X20 FEET. 
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There is a 3x4 scantling at the ridge run- 
ning two feet out at the end for a trolley 
car to elevate the hay while unloading. 

This building will take 8 M of shingles, 9 
M of lumber, and 2 M of timber, $5 for 
windows, $5 for nails, and $5 for paint, and 
make a very convenient sheep barn for $100. 
A, is cistern; B, mangers; C, water tub; D, 


doors; E, stair; F, hall; G, hurdle. The 
plan is laid off at 16 feet to the inch. 
Huron Co., Mich. R. A. BROWN. 





For the Michigan Pere 
FAILURE IN SEEDING. 





Not seeing anything in your pa that 
would answer my questions, take the 
liberty to ask two. 

First, would it do any good to sow grass 
seed on creek bottom flats that were seeded 
two years ago and pastured last year, alsike 
and orchard grass being used to seed with? 
The seeding does not make good pasture. 
Too thin and short. What kind of seed 
would be best? I intend to pasture it this 
summer with cows. 

Second, I have a field that has been seed- 
ed two or three times in the last four years, 
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FIG4. GROUND PLAN. 


except last year. Was then in potatoes with 
barnyard manure plowed under. Now 
which do you think would be best? To 
plow up the manure and sow to oats and 
seed again? Or drag it down, sow enough 
rye to shade the young clover and sow 
clover again? Seeding the ground is the 
main nt. The manure being plowed 
under I did not know but it would help the 
clover without plowing again. Soilis high 
sandy loam. READER, 
OAKLAND Co. 


{You might try scarifying the surface 


sow on more seed, using timothy, orchard 
grass, red clover and tall oat grass. If wet 
enough during the coming season your old 
seeding may thicken up considerably, but 
if reseeded you could not pasture your 
cows thereon, until in the fall at least. It 
is hard for us to advise you,at this distance, 
anyway. 

As to your second query we should say, 
drag the surface well and seed again this 


spring. Rye might help, but clover alone 
can usually look 

RJ out for itself, if 

not crowded by 

Fic s a nurse crop or 

END VIEW OF MANGER. “used up” by in- 


sect pests. Too 
much plowing without seeding down and 
growing some clover is the trouble with 
many fields.—Ep. | 


SOWING SPRING WHEAT. 








Please let me know through your valu- 
able paper where spring wheat can be 
bought for seed, and the best variety to 
raise in Genesee County. 

If corn ground was clean from weeds last 
summer, would it be better to pulverize or 
plow the ground? 2. Be 
GENESEE Co. 


I have a mind to try some spring whea 
this spring if Ican get the seed. Can you 
tell me where I can get it, where it is fre 
from oats and allright? &. F. PORRITT. 
OAKLAND Co. 


(Considerable interest is being stirred up 
over the advisability of sowing spring 
wheat in this State. We cannot now recall 
a single instance of successful production of 
this variety: 

It is necessary to have the ground pre- 
pared very early in the spring, and fall 
plowed ground is preferable. In the north- 
west the grain is sowed some two or three 
weeks before we think of commencing spring 
tillage, the wheat being actually sown in 
the mud in some instances. 

If friends J. H. B. and Porritt wish to try 
spring wheat we suggest sowing a very 


small field as an | | | | | | a 


experiment. 
FIG.G. 


Write any of 
the leading 

seedsmen who S!DE VIEW OF MANGER, 

advertise in the 

FARMER, and you should obtain just what 
you need. We cannot recommend any par- 
ticular variety for this State from present 
‘intormation. 

If J. H. B.’s corn ground is clean and the 
surface not too hard he can pulverize it well 
with a disc barrow. We should, in using 
this tool, follow the corn rows, passing to 
and fro across the field and lapping half 
way. The solid disc does not cut quite so 
well as a cutaway disc, but it is better to 

“disc”? such ground in the spring than to 
plow it up, thus preventing a thorough 
compacting of the seed bed previous to sow- 

ing the wheat.—Epb. } 








GRASS SEEDING. 


I have a piece of ground that I plowed 
last fall for wheat but it came onso wet 
that I got only part of itsowed. NowI 
would like to know what to put on the re- 
maining part so I can seed it down this 
spring along with the rest. 

I suppose 1 might use millet, but Iam 
not very fond of it, so do not want to sow 
any. How much clover and timothy seed, 
mixed, ought to be sowed tothe acre? How 
much timothy seed clear ought to be sowed 
to the acre on clay soil? 

GENESEE Co. ROYCE C. MILLARD. 
[If you wish to seed down for meadow or 
pasture, we should advise sowing about 
tive quarts of clover seed per acre on the 


whole piece. The best time to sow timothy 











The main door is 8 feet broad and 7 feet 


with a disc or spike-tooth harrow, then 


seed is in the fall, but if sown this spring 
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we should use from two to four quarts per 
acre, according to your requirements of the 
land seeded down. 

We should be inclined to sow clover alone 
this spring, using a little alsike along with 
the red clover..The ground not seeded 
to wheat could be somewhat wore heavily 
seeded to clover, but it may not be neces- 
sary. In fact, in a dry season, the same 
quantity of clover seed per acre on the va- 


cant ground should produce a much larger 
growth than on the portion where the 
wheat is growing.—Eb | 


£6 





For tke Michigan Farmer. 
WINDMILLS AND GRINDING. 


I have been much interested in the arti- 
cles on power mills, grinders, etc. Now, 
all farmers cannot afford geared windmills 
or tread powers, neither is it advisable un- 
less they have a natural ability to look 
after them, as the best of machinery in the 
hands of some men will be short-lived and 
unprofitable. 

I have used a three-horse tread power a 
number of years, and find it a very conven- 
ient tool But when feed-grinding came 
down to five cents per hundred, the expense 
ate up the proit. Thinking to economize, 
I purchased, last fall, an oscillating wind- 
mill grinder, at an expense of $9.45, figuring 
that it would pay for itself in two years, 
and it has succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tions. 

My windmill isa ten-foot wheel on the 
barn, and cost $35 eleven years ago. I set 
the grinder over the granary so the feed 
does not need moving. With a good wind 
it will grind fine one bushel per hour, with 
no.attention except oil once or twice per 
day. One must keep grain in the hopper, 
which holds six bushels. 

To get rid of the nails, nuts, etc., I pass 
the grain through a spout with a ten-inch 
maagnet in the bottom of it. Have had no 
trouble since adopting this plan. With a 
larger wheel this would grind much more, 
as I do not use the grinder to half its ca- 
pacity. HENRY J. HALL. 

Tonra Co. 

{It is very true that the best machinery 
in the hands of some men will soon wear 
out. Our best farmers take good care of 
their tools, and the hard times have caused 
many formerly negligent farmers to treat 
their implements with greater respect. 
Only necessary tools should be purchased, 
and then be sure to take good care of them 
when not in actual use. 

We never saw one of those grinders at 
work. With one of these. how much would 
a 12-foot wheel grind in a good breeze?— 


Ep.] 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


SEVERAL THINGS. 


In the reports of Farmers’ Clubs I notice 
that one club was in favor of raising the 
tariff on beans to fifty cents Would like 
to ask if there has been any pea beans im- 

orted this season. It has been said that 

ormerly about one-third of the beans used 

in this country were imported, but I sup- 
osed that the present low price would 
coop out foreign beans. Or is it the im- 
portation of foreign beans that has made 
the price so low? 

Another club discusses the “miller.” 
Would like to hear a good intelligent dis- 
cussion of this “fellow.” Associate Editor 
Brown, | think, mentioned that he some- 
times fought him on the subject of bran. 
Before I start to fight a man I think it well 
to look him over and see if heisa bigger 
man than I. If I find that he is quite 
muscular, I — away from him. 1 am 
afraid that he (the milier) is a bigger man 
than either Mr. Brown or myself. 

If the old fellow needs fighting, better 
not tackle him alone, but let everybody 
join a Grange or Farmers’ Club, and then 
go at him, the same as we have the county 
officials. It seems a little odd that he 
should make te price for us when we sell 
to him, just the same as when he sells to us, 
especially when we are all so much bigger 
than he is. Let’s not stend whining 
around, but if he needs rons after just 
attend to him afver the up-to-date fashion. 

As to sweet corn once more. The first 
time we raised it were greatly taken with 
it, and fed it to everything we had on the 
farm. I do not think it did any animal 
any harm, but noticed after it was husked 
the hogs did not digest it. Also noticed 
that it very perceptibly increased tne flow 
of milk when fed to the cows. Also 
oe that hard corn would do the same 
thing. 

I ixther think that dairymen first think 
sweet corn in the milk or roasting 
stage will cause cows to give the same 
amount as the hard corn, but I do not be- 
lieve it will make the same amount of 
butter. In fact, a farmer once told me 
that he fed a large quantity of sweet corn 
to his cows, because he could find no mar- 
ket for it. It greatly increased the flow of 
milk, but he could not get ong mere butter. 

Bay Co. J. B. STEVENS. 

(The only way we have been able to 
personally “fight” the miller, in securing 
his bran, has been to buy bran when there 
was little demand for it. By watching the 

market we find that bran rules quite low 
in July and August, as a general thing. 
This is a good time to buy strictly fresh, 
high grade bran, and we prefer to pur- 
chase of our home miller. 

A few weeks ago we found that bran was 
accumulating in our home mill, and the 





proprietor was very anxious to convert 
some of itinto cash. We immediately se- 
cured what we needed at eight dollars per 
ton. Itis only by “watching our chance 

that we secure bran at reasonable rates. 

By all means let us make haste to com- 

lete our organization of the farmers, as 

riend Stevens suggests, and each one who 

reads this should ‘fall into line,” if he has 
not already. In union there is great 
strength, and our “influence” is even now 
being spoken of by other classes, as 
“great” and to be “respected.”’ 

Very few beans have been imported dur- 
ing the last two years on account of the 
low prices. The supply and demand of 
course has largely controlled the price of 
beans. Last year’s crop of beans was good, 
but a fair percentage was not harvested in 
perfect condition. Some farmers still hold 
a portion of their crop grown two years 
ago.—Kp.] 
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A NEW REMEDY FOR POTATO 
SCAB. 





Potato seab is a source of material loss to 
those who grow potatoes for the market, 
and a great blemish in all cases. It is one 
of the triumphs of practical botany that 
the cause of this trouble has been traced to 
a minute germ that feeds on the surface of 
the potato tuber, and to a less extent on 
other fleshy roots and tubers. It has also 
been found that a suitable fungicide will 
kill the germs on the tubers without injur- 
ing the growth of the potatoes. Corrosive 
sublimate meets these requirements and 
has been advocated by the Purdue Experi- 
ment Station, where its application origi- 
nated. Soeffective has it been found, so 
cheap and easy to apply, that many large 
growers, who get extra prices for their 
crops by having high grade product, have 
adopted the treatment as a regular thing. 
The deadly poisonous nature of corrosive 
sublimate, however, has kept it from com- 
ing into general use. It is, therefore, con- 
sidered a matter of considerable moment to 
be able to announce the discovery of a new 
fungicide for potato scab, one that is thor- 
oughly efficient and not poisonous. The 
new substance is formalin (sometimes call- 
ed formaldehyde), a watery solution of a 
gas. not very expensive, and rapidly com- 
ing into favor as a general antiseptic, so 
that it is likely to become still cheaper and 
better known. It is sold by the fluid ounce, 
and can be obtained at most drug stores. 
The metbod of using the new fungicide is 
very simple. Eight ounces of the formalin 
are added to 15 gallons of water, and in 
this the seed potatoes are soaked for two 
hours. After taken from the bath they can 
be cut and planted as usual, either at once 
or after some time. Formalin is not 
corrosive, and so can be used in any kind 
of vessel, and not being poisonous, there 
are no particular precautions to be ob- 
served. It does, however, make the hands 
smart, if there are any raw spots, and the 
fumes irritate the eyes and throat. But 
these are only slight annoyances. Further 
information about formalin and its use as a 
fungicide will be given in a bulletin to be 
issued in a short time. 

The potato crop of the State of Indiana 
reaches annually the large figure of over 
90,000 acres, and nearly 6,000,000 bushels, 
and is sometimes larger. The treatment 
of the seed tubers as here recommended 
will materially raise the market value of 
the crop, and prove a source of profit of no 
mean proportion. Try it. J.C. ARTHUR. 
Inb. Exp. STATION. Botanist. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WORK ON THE FARM. 





After waking from our wood-chuck slum- 
ber we find sugar making on our hands. The 
storm of last sammer played havoc with our 
sugar bush by blowing down about fifty 
large trees, which will leave us with a large 
surplus of pans. We will, however, put two 
or three pans to some of the larger trees, so 
we can use them nearly all. 

This may be alittle harder on the trees, 
but as the wind is blowing more or less 
down every spring, it won’t be but afew 
years "till nearly all the trees will be gone, 
so we will make the best of them while 
they last. 

It is avery nice thing to have all the 
maple syrup you want to use on buckwheat 
cakes in the spring. We use a great deal 
for that purpose, besides boiling it down in 
the winter time to make wax and warm 
sugar whenever we want it. 

he trees that were blown down will be 
cut into wood and corded up, and the brush 
all piled and limbs cut ‘nto wood for mak- 
ing sugar another year. There will be 
enough trees blown down to make 200 cords 
of wood. It looks cruel to see our woods so 
torn to pieces, but it can’t be helped. The 
wind has a sweep for about eight miles 
from the west, which causes great damage 
every spring. 

Cloverseed sowing is here again. I want 
to sow some still morning when the ground 
is well ‘“‘honeycombed,’’ about 5 quarts to 
the acre. Wesent to Missouri this year 
and got our seed of a farmer, and it is the 
nicest lot of seed Teversaw. The color is 
almost perfect and there is nothing ob- 
jectionable init. It cost us nearly a dol- 
lars less on the bushel than the same qual- 
ity here. 

It is getting so that it is unsafe to sow 
seed grown in our own neighborhood, un- 
less you know the man who raised it, or 
saw it growing. Twoor three years ago I 
got seed of a farmer that I thought was all 





right, and when the time came I found I 
had a field full of mustard. This experi- 


ence has caused me to look upon home- 
grown seed with some suspicion. 

Our fields are full of prickly lettuce all 
through the country, but our three years’ 
rotation will, with a little care, keep all 
such weeds in check, and we don’t feel 
very much alarmed about them. ‘Then we 
have taken all the-inside fences out from 
our farming land, including the road fences, 
so all can be farmed, and this will be a 
great help in keeping those bad weeds out. 
We have our regular pastures and nothing 
is allowed to pasture on the land we farm. 

Then there are the brood sows to look 
after. They will begin to farrow soon and 
will have to have warm places, with proper 
care. 

There are a great many rails to haul and 
fences to rebuild. The fences have not 
been fixed up much for several years and I 
have taken this next summer to give them 
ageneral overhauling. Five or six small 
fields will be fenced off close around the 
barn for pasture lots. A part soiling system 
will be carried on when pasture becomes 
short. Hogs will be the main stock kept 
through the summer,and sweet corn will a 
grown to feed them. 

These small feeding lots will be 40 rods 
long and about 10 rods wide, so that the 
whole figld can be easily cut and carried and 
fed over the fence in an adjoining lot. 

Then there will be a general “fixing up,” 
by removing unsightly things, and being 
the front of the barnyard so it can be kept 
mowed. We need paint pretty badly on 
our barn, but it will have to go until times 
look a little more encouraging than they do 
now. 

But the hard times don’t hinder anyone 
from “fixing up,”’ and making things look 
clean. These things I have planned to do 
this summer, and I have hired an extra 
hand for the purpose, and I hope to make 
things look better before another fall. 

Gratiot Co. I, N. COWDREY. 

[The removal of inside fences on the 
farm, so far as practicable, we believe in 
and have practiced somewhat. For our 
purpose we need only the permanent pas- 
ture, divided into two parts, and the lane 
leading thereto from the barn and sur- 
rounding small yards. So many cross 
fences are a nuisance to us, and we find it 
difticult to keep the corners clean. 


Our farm is long and narrow, and the 

permanent pasture nearly two-thirds of a 
mile from the barns. This makes a long 
narrow lune necessary. The lane fence is 
made up of all kinds of material and styles 
of fence and most of it unsatisfactory. The 
perfect fence has not reached us yet,though 
last season’s wire fence pleases us. 
We, too, would like to keep an extra man 
or boy to help “clean up” and ‘“‘fix up,” for 
there is great need of it. But we fear we 
cannot afford it. The greatest expense is 
for hired help, and it is a serious question 
for the average farmer as to whether it 
pays to do any more work on the farm than 
he can do himself, no matter how large the 
farm or complicated the work.—Eb. | 


THE HOT WATER TREATMENT FOK 
OAT SMUT. 








Provide two large vessels, preferably 
holding at least 20 gallons. Two wash 
kettles, soap kettles, wash boilers, tubs or 
even barrels, will do. One of the vessels 
should contain water, say at 110 to 
120 degrees F’.,and the other scalding water 
at 132 to 133 degrees F. The first is 
for the purpose of warming the seed pre- 
paratory to dipping it into the second. 
Unless this precaution is ‘taken it will be 
difficult to keep the water in the second 


vessel at the gps temperature. A pail 
of cold water should be at hand, and it is 
also necessary to have a kettle filled with 
boiling water from which to add from time 
to time to keep the temperature right. 
Where kettles are used a very small fire 
should be kept under the kettle of scalding 
water. 

The seed which is to be treated must be 
placed, halfa bushel or more at a time, 
in a closed vessel that will allow free 
entrance and exit of water on all sides. 
For this purpose there can be used a bushel 
basket made of heavy wire, inside of which 
is spread wire netting, say 12 meshes to the 
inch; or an iron frame can be made ata 
trifling cost, over which the wire netting 
can be stretched. This will allow the water 
to pass freely and yet prevent the passage 
of the seed. A sack made of loosely woven 
material, as gunny sack, can be used in- 
stead of the wire basket. A perforated tin 
vessel is in some respects preferable to any 
of the above. 

Now dip the basket of seed in the first 
vessel, containing water at 110 to 
120 degrees F.; after a moment lift it, and 
when the water has for the most part es- 
caped plunge it into the water again, re- 
peating the operation several times. The 
object of the lifting and plunging, to which 
should be added also a rotary motion, is to 
bring every grain in contact with the hot 
water. Less than a minute is required for 
this preparatory treatment, after which 
plunge the basket of seed into the second 
vessel, containing water at 132 to 133 
degrees F. 

lf 'the thermometer indicates that the 
temperature of the water is falling, pour in 
hot water from the kettle of boiling water 
until the right degree is attained. If the 
temperature should rise higher than 133 
degrees, add a little cold water. In all 
cases the water should be well stirred 
whenever any of a different temperature is 
added. The basket of seed should very 
shortly after its immersion be lifted and 





drained, and then plunged and agitated in 





the manner described above. This opera- 
tion should be repeated six or eight times 
during the immersion, which should be 
continued ten minutes. In this way every 
portion of the seed will be subjected to the 
action of the scalding water. 

In practice it will be found best to have a 
man or boy devote his whole time to keep- 
ing the temperature at the right point, 
adding a little hot water if it falls below 
132 degrees, and alittle cold if it gets above 
133 degrees F. A good thermometer should 
be used, preferably one having the bulb 
protected against injury from striking the 
sides of the vessel. The large thermometer 
used in dairy work is very good for this 
purpose. Another man should handle the 
grain and immerse and drain the portion 
being treated as directed above. After 
removing the grain from the scalding 
water, spread on a clean floor or piece of 
canvas to ae The layer of grain sbould 
not be over three inches thick. If it can not 
be spread out at once,dip in cold water and 
set to one side until itcan be attended to. 
It. dries better if spread while still hot. 
Another portion of grain can then be 
treated, and so on until all the seed has 
been disinfected. Directions for drying the 
seed will be given further on. 

The important precautions to be taken 
are as follows: (1) Maintain the proper 
temperature of the water (132 or 133 
degrees F.), in no case allowing it to rise 
higher than 135 degrees or fall below 130 
degrees; (2) see that the volume of scalding 
water is much greater (at least six or eight 
times) than that of the seed treated at any 
one time; (3) never fill the basket or sack 
containing the seed entirely full,but always 
leave room for the grain to move about 
freely; (4) leave the seed in the second 
vessel of water ten minutes. 

When steam is available, it can be con- 
ducted into the second vessel (containing 
the scalding water) by a pipe provided with 
a stopcock, and this answers better than 
any other method for heating the water 
and for elevating the temperature from 
time to time. For smal] amounts a tub of 
warm water and a common wash boiler on 
a cook stove for the scalding water will 
answer every purpose. There are many 
possible modifications of the hot water 
treatment that are more easily used than 
the one here given,but whenever they have 
been tested on a largescale they have prov- 
en uniformly less successful in preventing 
smut than the method kere given, and do 
not give as great an increase in yield. 
They are, moreover, not nearly as conven- 
fent as the potassium sulphide or bluestone 
and Jime methods.—Yearbook U.S. Dept. 
of Agri., 1895. 7 


SEEDING LOW, RICH GROUND. 


We have three and one-half acres of land 
that is too wet for wheat. We want to get 
itseeded. Itissorich in plant food that 
if sown to oats it smothers out the grass 
seeding. What kind of seed would you 
sow if sown without a nurse’ crop? e 
ground was fall plowed. F. B. 

HILLSDALE Co. 

{See other queries in this issue. We 
should seed down alone. Timothy would 
do wellif not too wet.—Eb. ] 

A “MIXED” FIELD. 
_ Please give me your opinion about seed- 
ing the following field: Quite level, part 
low, and part quite sandy. All light soil, 
and part quicksand bottom. It is now in 
wheat. vould likfoto sow this spring for 
hay. GEO. ALLEN. 

{See other queries as to varieties of seed. 
If not sown to wheat,we should be tempted 
to first grow a crop of cow peas for fer- 
tility.—Ep. ] 











That Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and 
relieves a vast amount of suffering is not a theory 
but a well known fact. 

THE Buckeye Easy Cultivator shown in 
the P. P. Mast & Co.’s ad., which appears 
on another page seems to be an ideal ma- 


chine for the level cultivation so necessary 
to success in hoed crops. It can be fitted 
out with either six or eight shovels and is 
furnished with either pin or spring shovels 
as the purchaser may desire. The two in- 
side shovels are detached from the others 
and work independently enabling the 
operator to work close to therow, while the 
other shovels take care of the ground be- 
tween. the rows. Inquire for catalog and 
look into the merits of this machine. 








How to Make a Fence. 


Science has demonstrated that a wire cable is 
stronger than a single wire, and a fence whose 
horizontal bars are cables 1s superior to any other. 
This illustration represents such a fence and ma- 

za chine for making it, manu- 

« factured by the Cyclone 

Woven Wire Fence Co., 

Holly, Mich., who also sell 

all kinds of wire at whole- 
pese=s sale prices, 

This fence is built with 
one operation from top to 
bottom, without kneeling 
or stooping. No laying, 
moving or leveling track is 
required, as the machine 
rides the wires independ- 
ent of the irregularities of 
the ground. Heavy wire is 
used in making the fence, 
-which also adds to its 
strength and lasting quali- 
ties. The upright wires 
are shipped crimped, re- 
quiring very little more 
work to finish it, and any- 
one can build 60 to 100 rods 











a day. Machine works 
easily and has no wood 
parts, being composed 
a largely of steel and malle- 
able iron. Those interested in good wire fencing 


should write this responsible firm. 
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Hive Stock. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
RATIONS FOR BROOD SOWS. 








In reply to F. Neff & Son, in‘the Micut- 
GAN FARMER of March 6th, I would say 
that swill, bran and water, with boiled 
potatoes, and occasional feeds of potatoes 
raw, is good feed for brood sows; but I think 
they should have more of ayariety. If 
your sows produced strong, healthy pigs 
that were all right for a week or more,then 
began dying off, I believe your bad luck 
was due to bad management after farrow- 
ing time. 

I aim to have my brood sows in good 
flesh at breeding time. I keep two sows of 
about same size together in a pasture lot of 
one-third to one-half of an acre. These 
pastures are seeded to either rye or clover 
and timothy. Their sleeping quarters are 
located at the opposite side of the lot from 
the feed floor, and are 8x8 feet, three feet 
high at the north, by six feet at south, 
shed roof, shingled; they are tight boarded, 
over tar paper. The frame is made of 2x4 
perpendiculars; inside, twelve inches from 
the ground, I spike a 2x4 all around the 
house, except at entrance, which is simply 
a hole two feet wide and three feet high. The 
2x4 pieces around the four sides inside are 
to prevent the hogs from crowding against 
the sides of the building, and makes a place 
for the little pigs to get around with little 
danger of being overlaid. I have the house 
as far away from the feeding place as pos- 
sible, because it forces the sows to take a 
walk eyery time they eat, and I can size 
them up as they come to their meals. 

I feed corn ground with the cob, ground 
rye and oats, mixed into thick slop with 
dish-water, skim milk and water, (wheat 
bran and middlings instead of the oats and 
rye would be as good). I feed three times a 
day, as much as they will eat and no more. 
In extremely cold weather I give thema 
half feed of ear corn morning and evening, 
with feeds of slop at 10 A. M. and 2 
p.M. I feed ground carrots every noon in 
winter. Two months after service I drop 
the ear corn entirely. Two weeks before 
farrowing they are separated, each sow 
placed by herself. Thecorncob meal is dis- 
continued,and a little cil meal added to the 
feed. I also feed anout one-half pound of 
lard cracklings to each sow every two days 
during the last week before farrowing. 

When the pigs have arrived the sow 
should have clear water near her, nothing 
more for two days, and not then unless she 
acts hangry; then, if she is all rigbt, she 
will want the same kind of feed that she 
has had during the last two weeks, (except 
the cracklings), commencing with half 
feed and increasing slowly for a week, 
when she may have all she will eat. At 
about two weeks old the pigs will begin 
eating, and should have a place convenient 
to the dam’s teeding place, but where she 
cannot interfere. Give them the same feed 
yon do the sow, only do not wet it; when 
they leave their trough,empty and clean it. 
At four weeks old they will eat the same food 
the mother has,and by this time she should 
have the ground corn added to her ration 
again. As the pasturegets good I drop one 
feed a day. : 

I have tried raising pigs in a comfortable 
house without sunshine, but could not make 
it work. Afterwards I built a little pen 
adjoining each brood pen and kept it 
littered with straw. That worked better; 
but the old sow rooted it up, looking tor 
something she couldn’t get inside. My 
hoghouse is a workshop now. Hogs 
should always have fresh water without 
asking for it; and I have charcoal, ashes, 
salt and sulphur mixed and placed where 
they can help themselves to it, and they 

get away with considerable of it, too. 

IncHaM Co., Mich. JOHN H. BANGHART. 

[The above communication comes from 
an experienced and careful breeder, and 

outlines very fully the best methods for 
caring for brood sows. It emphasizes what 
the FARMER said in reply to Messrs. Neff 
& Son, as to the necessity for exercise, sun- 


shine and good sanitary conditions. The 
elaborate hoghouse looks well on paper, 
and is all right theoretically; but they have 
beer discarded by nearly all practical 
breeders. When it comes to the fattening 
season, however, a house can be used with 
much advantage in the way of saving 
labor and keeping the hogs growing rapid- 
ly during the few weeks they are undergo- 
ing the final preparation for the market. 
But even then there must be plenty of 
light and pure air, or some trouble is likely 
to occur before your hogs are ready for 
market. Dry sleeping nests are an absolute 
necessity to good health in the hog at all 
times, and a yard a foot deep in mud and 
filth will be sure to cost the owner or 
breeder dearly before he is through with it. 
—Epb. FARMER. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SCARCITY OF BEEF CATTLE. 

The absence of good beef cattle in this 
part of the State is coming to be almost a 
calamity. There are two reasons for this 
scarcity: First, the multiplication of butter 
and cheese factories, and the great increase 
of the dairy business, has led to the breed- 
ing of Jersey cows on account of the rich- 


ness of their milk, and it is a well establish- 
reed is nearly worthless 


in our markets has ae stock-raisers 
and farmers to sell their veal calves-so that 
there are none left to grow up into good beef 
cattle. Farmers say that when asix-weeks- 
old calf will bring eight or ten dollars it is 
more profitable to sell them than to grow 
them into beef, and so the calves go, and 
there are no fat steers in the market, com- 
paratively speaking. 

A few dry cows which have outgrown 
their usefulness as milkers, or which never 
were good dairy cows, and an occasional 
bunch of steers and a heifers which 
escaped the “‘general slaughter of the first- 
born,” are all that remain of the fine beef 
herds which were so plenty a few years 
ago, before the scrawny Jersey drove them 
away. And yet a good grade Durham steer 
two years old will sell off grass in the fal! 
for $40. Our experience at this very time 
on the farm is that a flock of 40 or 50 mutton 
ewes, and ten or fifteen grade steers, makes 
the easiest money that the farmer can get. 
They are hardy and easy to winter, will get 
their own living on good pasture in sum- 
mer, while a few acres of corn and a little 
patch of roots, the balance of the farm in 
meadow and pasture, is the easiest way to 
make the most money onthe farm. But, 
you say, how shall we get the steers to 
start with? Get one good large, well-built 
grade Durham cow, (if you are unable to 
get any more), and a tew large young ewes; 
then get the service of a thoroughbred male, 
save the calves and lambs for a few years, 
and your farm will be well stocked with just 
the kind of animals that you want. ut 
how shall we live while these flocks and 
herds are accumulating? Get a few good 
hens and a Plymouth Rock rooster, buy a 
setting of duck eggs and put under one of 
the old hens and set the rest of the hens on 
Plymouth Rock or Leghorn eggs. Take 
good care of the chicks and ducklings, and 
you willsoon have eggs and fowls to sell 
and keep. 

Of course a few acres of wheat and oats 
for home use are necessary, and a few 
Chester White or Poland China pigs will 
help along uniil the steers and mutton 
lambs are ready for market, and then you 
are allright. But don’t try to make your 
igs out of wheat, beans, or potatoes, and 

ea little chary of the sugar beet craze. 
The cattle, sheep, and fowls are a sure 
thing; the pigs come quite handy, but the 
other things are somewhat doubtful. We 
farmers must get out of the old rut of ever- 
lasting wheat raising. Watch the markets 
and see what people want and try tosupply 
the demand. Take a good farm paper, 
(MICHIGAN FARMER, for instance), watch 
the market reports, read what others say, 
but don’t believe it all. Siftit carefully 
through your own brain, mix it well with 
your own common sense, and you will have 
a first-rate receipt to go by. 

J. C. SHERMAN, 60 Years a Farmer. 
EaTon Co. 





ACTINOMYCOSIS, OR LUMPY JAW. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions through the columns of your 
valuable paper: 

First, Is‘lump jaw” in cattle contagious? 

Second, Is it incurable? 

Third, Is there a law in Michigan com- 
pelling the owner of animals having lump 
jaw to kil] such animals? 

Fourth, Give a history or description of 
the disease—its cause, nature, etc., etc. 

LAPEER County, Mich. FE. A. BROWN. 

To your first query we reply that the 
disease is contagious. It is spread through 
the matter, which contains fungi, being 
scattered over the pastures or buildings in 
which the diseased animals have been 
kept. Wedonot think a diseased animal 
will affect others until the lump begins to 
suppurate or discharge. But sometimes 
the discharge takes place inwardly, and 
the disease is spread to other animals be- 
fore the own3r is aware thereis any danger. 


To your second query we reply that the 
disease is not incurable; that when proper 
treatment is given as soon as the disease is 
discovered, 75 per cent of th2 animals re- 
cover. 

To your third query we reply that there 
isalaw in Michigan which compels the 
owner of cattle affected with this or any 
other contagious disease, to quarantine 
same at once so as to prevent their coming 
in contact with any other animal,and notify 
a member of the Live Stock Sanitary Com- 
mission of the fact that he has such an 
animal in his possession. The law pre- 
scribes penalties for a neglect of this duty, 
also for driving them over hignways, or 
selling or shipping them to market. 

In answer to your fourth query we give a 
description of the disease, its cause, and 
the remedy which has been found effective 
in its treatment: The disease is caused by 
a minute fungus, rosette-shaped under the 
microscope, and which is found on several 
varieties of grains and grasses, appearing 
on the beards and straw of affected plants. 
When this fungus finds its way into an 
animal’s mouth, it sticks to the soft tissues, 
and at once begins to spread. Sometimes 
it finds its —_ into the jaw bone through 
a hollow tooth, and at once attacks the 
bone. In this country, so far as investiga- 
tion has gone, the disease is largely con- 
fined to the jaw, butin Europe it frequent- 
ly attacks the tongue, the lungs, and other 
tissues. 

The first symptom of the disease to be 
observed is likely to be a swelling on the 
jaw, which extends downwards to the 
bone, the bone becoming honey-combed as 
the disease extends. At first the lumpis hard, 
but it gradually softens, and an abscess 
forms in the interior which generally opens 
on the outside, but may also have an open- 





in size, the surface becomes raw and is 
covered with pus, which escapes from a 
number of openings and constantly drops 
from the diseased mass. 

The disease is usually of slow develop- 
ment, wut it keeps steadily advancing until 
a fatal termination is generally reached 
if no 7. is used. he only remedy 
yet found efficacious is iodide of potassium, 
giveninternally. It is given in doses of 14¢ 
to 2}4 drams once a day, dissolved in water, 
and administered asa drench. The dose 
should vary somewhat with the size of the 
animal and the effects produced. If the 
dose is large enough there appear signs of 
idoism—that is, the system has become 
charged with the iodide—the symptoms of 
which are that the skin becomes scurfy, 
water runs from the eyes, there is catarrh 
of the nose, and the animal loses its appe- 
tite. These symptoms appear in from a 
week to ten days after the treatment is 
commenced. When they appear, treat- 
ment should be suspended for a few days 
and then resumed, the same dose being 
given as before. To effect a cure takes 
from three to six weeks. If there is no sign 
of improvement after animals have been 
treated four or five weeks, and the remedy 
has been given in as large doses as appears 
desirable, it is a sure sign that the animal 
is not susceptible enough to the effects of 
the drug to effect a cure, and the treat- 
ment should be abandoned and the animal 
slaughtered. 


a 


STOCK NOTES. 


THE Maple Valley Herd of Galloway 
cattle and flock of Shropshires are going 
through the winter in fine shape. We 
have recently added to our flock of Shrop- 
shires, 29 choice ewes, from the well-known 
flocks of Gibson and Beattie, of Ontario. 


From our old friend L. S. Dunham, of 
Concord, we get the following regarding 
his flock of Shrops: ‘The Shrops. are just 
‘booming’ again, and trade increasing 
every day. Among recent sales were five 
choice ewes to D. C. Delamater, of Detroit, 
to puton his farm near Brooklyn, making 
150 breeding ewes sold since November, to 
go to 12 different states. Shropshire Hall 
is still headquarters for the breed.” 


DucHESS OF CLOVER BLossoM 20126 earned 
her title by recently giving birth to two 
coal black Aberdeen-Angus bul! calves, so 
near alike that they cannot be told apart. 
Duchess is not four years old, and she has 
three living calves within a year, and all 
less than a —_ old. This great heifer is 
full sister to Duke of Clover Blossom 22007, 
who was purchased by the Hon. T. C. Sher- 
wood, after inspection, and now heads his 
fine herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle at Ply- 
mouth, Michigan. 


As an object lesson to those who are en- 
gaged in feeding cattle, we give the follow- 
ing: The white Shorthorn cow Reci- 
preety, owned by W. E. Boyden, of Delhi 

ills, having stopped breeding, Mr. Boy- 
den took her to Buffalo the. past week and 

ut her on the market. She had been fed 
ightly for some time, so as to reduce her 
flesh and bring her to breeding again. 
But as this was not successful she was 
shipped and sold for beef. On the farm 
she weighed 1,550 pounds; at Buffalo she 
turned the scale at 1,520 pounds. She 
brought 444 cents per pound, which netted 
her owner $68.40. That is as much asa 
good many would pay for her if she was 
breeding. She has given Mr. Boyden some 
fine calves, two of her heifers yet being in 
the herd. She was taken for export. 
Volunteer, the Scotch bred bull at the head 
of the Boyden herd for several years, hav- 
ing been used as long as possible, was 
shipped to Buffalo also this winter and 
brought about $75, being taken for export 
also. There is vo inflation in these prices, 
and weaskif itis not time for Michigan 
feeders to pay more attention to the class 
of stock they are handling, and take means 
to secure cattle which, even when past 
their usefulness as breeders, bring more 


Ss ' 

Is the season for new life in nature, new 
vigor in our physical systems. 

As the fresh sap carries life into the trees, 
so our blood should give us renewed 
strength and vigor. In itsimpure state 
it cannot do this, and the aid of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is imperatively needed. 

It will purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, 
and with this solid, correct foundation, 
it will build up good health, create a 
good appetite, tone your stomach and 
digestive organs, strengthen your 
nerves and overcome or prevent that 
tired feeling. 

This has been the experience of thousands. 
It will be yours if you take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparill The Best 


Spring Medi- 
Sold by all drug- 














cine and Blood Purifier. 
gists. $1. 








ing into the mouth. he tumor increases 


per pound, and nearly 50 per cent more 
per head than the ordinary mixed stock of 
the State. 


C. R. H., Palatka, Florida, sends the fol- 
lowing queries: “What constitutes fancy 
dressed hogs, or veal calves? There is al- 
ways quite a difference in quoted price 
from ordinary.’ A ‘“‘fancy’’ dressed hog 
must have the following characteristics: 
Weight, under 200 pounds; smooth, rangy, 
good hams and shoulders; fine boned; cuts 
up with larger proportion of lean meat to 
fat than ordinary hogs; dresses out nice 
and white. Some parties pay a little more 
for white hogs because they think they 
dress out whiter than those of other 
colors. Itis the proportion of the highest 
priced meat the carcass will cut which 
determines the price. These hogs go to the 
retail butcher, and he wants a large 
amount of rather lean pork chops, spare 
rib, and hams and shoulders. The lean 
meat must be a rich red color, and the fat 
pure white also. In the case of calves, 
about the same rules guide in the selection 
and price, except that the question of 
fat does not cut so much of a figure. In a 
fancy carcass of veal the lean is nearly 
white. The body is long with straight 
back, good loin, and the hind quarters well 
filled. The bone is fine, the rib well 
sprung to give a broad back, the skin soft 
and mossy to the touch, and the head and 
neck fine and showing little offal. The 
best cuts in veal come from the loin and 
hind quarters. Such cuts always sell much 
higher than from the fore-quarters, ribs 
and neck. Suchcalves must come from the 
beef breeds, as calves from the —_— breeds 
will neither have the form, the quality, nor 
the size to make them desirable for either 
the butcher or consumer. Then they must 
be fed entirely on new milk, and liberally, 
or the flesh will become dark colored. 
They should be from six weeks to two 
months old when sent to market. 





Zenoleum for Scab. 





Prof. Clarence P. Gillette, of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Entomology of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, reports as 
follows on Zenoleum as a remedy for scab 
in sheep under date of February, 1897: 

“That in a large series of laboratory experiments, 


Zenoleum has never failed to kill every scab mite 
aaeee into it either in proportion of 1 to 100 or 1 to 


“A bunch of thirty-five lambs badly infested with 
scab, several with large bure patches of heavy scab 
were dipped two minutes in Zenoleum, 1 part to 
400 parts of water, Nov. 18, and again Dec. 1, and 
have shown no signs of scab since. 

“The dip mixes perfectly either with cold or warm 
water, and requires no stirring during dipping. 
Zenoleum leaves the wool as soft, white and a 4s 
before the dipping, and the men like to wash their 
hands in it to make them soft.” 


—opP— 


Recommended by a Veterinary. 
PERRY, Micu., October 19, 1896. 
In regard to your Caustic Balsam, I have used it 
on acurb and itis the finest thing I ever saw. [I 
took it off when another veterinary could not blister 
it. Irecommend it to all veterinary surgeons for 
removing blemishes. ' I never saw its equal. 
Dr. A. L. Compton. 








HOME SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, 97. To points in Ken 

tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas 

Western Colorado and the Northwest. Fo 

yee address Wabash City Office, No 

Fort St. West, Detroit. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


[Tp okec- sEneny SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


Now for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Aneus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 


BEN EOF 
Incubators and Brooders 


on easy monthly payments. Send stamp for cata- 
logue. HATCH BROS., Mfg., Geauga Lake, O. 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND THE SHORTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
TO PRODUCE IT. 
20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 














on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 

THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 
A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you waht 
them. Come or write 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills,§Mich.'=3 





TBICKMORE’S GALL CURE 
0 
read t ne curea t le or 





Collar Gall under the harness 

WHILE THE HORSE IS WORKED. 

aang US sane’ pees pr any sore on man or 
2 ast. Your dealer shou 

Be Sune Ano WORK THe Hose it. Sample mailed for 10 conte. 

BICKMORE CALL CURE, CO., Box 705, OLD TOWN, ME. 


i I 
Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 
dress and num- 


Dana’ 
wo 
bers. 














1) te 
order with name, or name and ad 
It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
and perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
and samples free. Agents wanted. ~ 
C. H. DANA, West Lebanen, N. BH, 


TOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO., 76 River St, 








y H re nausea, indigestion, bil- 
Hood S Pills fousness. 25 cents. 


Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 
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Che Horse. 


MAY BE ALL RIGHT IN IOWA BUT 
NOT IN MICHIGAN. 








Wallace’s Farmer recently published an 
article on the class of horses farmers 
should breed, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“‘We do not care to say much to the aver- 
age farmer about breeding coach horses 
from tne fact that itis only in certain lo- 
calities that the stock is at hand from which 
to produce them. Neither do we care 
much about urging him to produce roadster 
horses for the reason that three-fourths of 
the farmers do not have a taste in that di- 
rection, and if they had,do not have the 
time to spend in giving the training and 
education that the roadster horse requires 
in order to get out of him all that is in him. 
The farmer can, however, grow heavy 
draft horses to very great advantage. All 
that he needs to do is first to secure mares 
good enough. If he has to sell or trade two 
for one he had better do it. By mares good 
enough we mean weighing from 1,400 to 
1,600 pounds, of good style, and action, 
and with four stout legs under them, 
free from blemishes, and especially 
free from curb or spaviu, or any hereditary 
disease. ‘then mate them with a horse 
good enough, by which we mean one of 
some style, weighing from 1,800 to 2,000 
pounds. If he wili mate in this fashion, 
will take care of the brood mares when in 
foal, and will give the youngsters enough 
to eat, plenty of oats, bran, good pasture, 
salt, water, hay and corn fodder, with blue 
grass pasture in the winter, or failing that, 


. second crop clover, he can grow horses big 


enough and good enough for any draft 
horse market in the world. There is no 
earthly doubt about his making money in 
this kind of an operation. There is money 
in it even at the present prices of this class 
of horses, and as the supply decreases the 
price wili just as certainly advance.” 

While the advice given may be all right 
for lowa, it is not at all suited to Michigan. 
Many farmers in this state have had con- 
siderable experience in raising heavy 
horses. The Clyde, the Shire, and the 
Percheron were all used, according to the 
ideas of those who were engaged in the 
business. Some excellent draft stock was 
raised, and at one time they sold at fair 
prices. But for the enormous prices paid 
to importers, the high stud fees necessarily 
charged, and the cost of growing the ani- 
mals to maturity, the profits were small 
indeed. For many years the lumber woods 
offered a fair market for good draft horses, 
but the gradual decline in lumbering oper- 
ations through the growing scarcity of 
pine, and the use of railways to haul logs 
to the mills from the woods, has reduced 
the demand from this source to the mini- 
mum. ‘To-day there are only two markets 
open to the breeders of heavy horses. 

hese are, first, the large cities where 
heavy trucking is done, and, second, the 
export trade. ‘The latter is practically an 
unknown quantity, as not enough of Amer- 
ican heavy horses have been sent abroad 
to establish market values. Still there are 
many who ameedy good demand at fair 
prices for the right kind of horses of this 
class in the future. The only reliable 
market at present, however, is the demand 
from large cities. For really sound, good 
animals there is a market, of course; but 
it is not an active one, and, we may add, 
seldom is. The trouble is that when a 
team of such horses is purchased, the pur- 
chaser is not again in market for a long 
time, and naturaily the demand once met, 
it is easy to overstock the market and re- 
duce values. 

Of all the classes of horses which are 
difficult to dispose of in a dull time, outside 
of the little measly runts and common 
“streeters,”’ the heavy horse is the worst. 
He ean only be usea for one purpose, and 
he is not wanted for any other. Very few 
farmers want such teams, as they are too 
slow and consume too much grain and 
fodder for the class of work required on 
the farm. Taking 1,150 as the mean 
weight, a hundred pounds either way gives 
the weights farmers like best. When 
teams run up to 3,000 or 3,200 pounds the 
— wants to sell them, and generally 

oes. 

With a medium-weight team, or single 
horse, the case is different. If of good 
style there are half adozen openings for 
them where there is one for the draft, 
consequently the market is more general 
and less liable to be overstocked. This is 
so in horses for export as well as in our 
home markets. 

The coach horse or the driver with size, 
are good work horses on the farm, and 
they ure freer from disease, hardier, more 
aoe, and live longer than the heavy 
draft horse, whose feet and legs are so fre- 
quently in bad shape. 

We are quite willing to see lowa farmers 
breeding draft horses. Ihere is a demand 
for them, not a large one itis true. at fair 
prices. That state has plenty of cheap 
corn and cornstalks to grow them with the 
weights mentioned in the above extract. 
But Michigan farmers are differently situ- 
ated. They havealways bred a good class 
of medium, weight horses—carriage teams, 
roadsters and high class trotting horses. 
They have the pastures and grain to grow 
them, and have a much larger territory, 
both in this country and.on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in which to sell them. The 
buyer comes after them. Thereare a dozen 
buyers in the State at the present time 
looking for them. If not high class enough 
for the city market, they will be all right 
onthefarm. We think, therefore, Michi- 
gan farmers should keep right on raising 


the class of horses they have in the peat, 
only have them with more quality an 
style, and a little more size. 





THE BLUE RIBBON MEETING. 





Twelve stakes and special purses are an- 
nounced for the annual Blue Ribbon trot- 
ting meeting of the Detroit Driving club, to 
be held July 13 to 24, inclusive. Six are for 
trotters, and as many for the lateral-gaited 
fellows, and the aggregate of $31,000 in ad- 
dition to the regular classes for eleven days 
should be enough to hold up the glory of 
this great meeting and draw the very best 
horses in the country. The full list of 
stakes and purses is as follows: 

Trotting—Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’, 2:24 class, $10,000; free-for-all, purse 
$2,000; 2:10 class, 2:27 class, three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds, purses of $1,500 each. 

Pacing—Chamber of Commerce,2:24 class, 
$5,000; free-for-all, $2,000; 2:09 class, 2:27 
class, three-year-olds and four-year-olds, 
purses of $1,500 each. 

In case of any surplus in these stakes, 
the amount beyond $10,000 and $5,000 respec- 
tively, will be divided among the winners 
of the main stakes in accordance with the 
percentage of the stake money. 

The entries will close on April 1, when 
the horses must be named. The entrance 
fee is the customary five per cent, which 
was inaugurated by the Detroit Driving 
Club, and the payments are one per cent on 
April 1, May 1, June 1, and two per cent on 
July 1. Upon the payment of 2/¢ per cent 
additional by July1, nominators in the big 
stake will have the right to substitute in 
the place of the horse named any other 
horse in the same class at the date of the 
closing of the stakes. f 
The two free-for-all events are mile 
dashes in the main events, the winners re- 
ceiving $800. The balance of these purses 
will go three ways to winners of heat races 
among the others starting in the main 
races. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
stake will be divided, as for several years 
past, and the main stake will be $8,000, 
with a $2,000 consolation for those not re- 
ceiving money in the main event. Good 
trotters are always held back for this 
event, and with the interest manifested in 
the new grand circuit there will doubtless 
be fully twenty nominations. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Tue Port Huron Driving Park Associa- 
tion has decided to hang up $15,000 in purses 
for two race meetings the coming season. 


AT a sale of light harness horses held at 
Cambridge, Ind., the pacer Coastman, 
2:0814, with trial in 2:05, was sold for $1,200. 
Even great speed is cheap. 

THE law authorizing pool rooms in Kan- 
sas has been declared unconstitutional—as 
it ought to have been. The court held 
that it was class legislation. 


THE representatives of four agricultural 
societies, which compose the Western Mas- 
sachusetts and Eastern New York Trotting 
Circuit, have agreed to continue the circuit 
another year. 

AT a sale of trotting horses at Richmond, 
Ind., on the 10th inst., the horse Jack 
Spratt, three years old, record 2:18, was 
purchased by M. Shawn, of Grand Kapids, 
this State, for $700. 

A FEW weeks ago 87 head of horses from 
Lexington, Ky., all with records of 2:18 or 
better, were shipped at New York on the 
steamship Prussia, for Vienna, Austria. 
They were valued at $97,000. 

It is reported that 180 American horses 
were lost when the steamship Angloman 
was wrecked on the English coast, seven 
hours run from Liverpool. The loss was 
partially covered by insurance. 


EUROPEAN exchanges note the safe arrival 
in Vienna of. seventeen American trotters, 
ailin good shape. Vienna seems to be the 
great trotting center of Europe at present, 
and American horses are the greatest fa- 
vorites. 

WHILE cantering on the Brooklyn track 
recently, Handspring stumbled on the turn 
into the stretch and turned a complete 
somersault. He got up, however, and 
showed not the least injury from the acci- 
dent. The same horse fell at almost exactly 
the same spot about a year ago. 


Tue Pinckney, Mich., Driving Club has 
decided to build a half mile track this 
spring. _The officers of the Club are as fol- 
lows: President, John J. ‘Teeple; vice- 
president, Henry B. Gardiner; treasurer, 
Herman H. Swarthout; secretary, E. M. 
Fohey; directors,Stephen G. Teeple, James 
Harris, Francis Reason and Albert Monks, 


ACOLYTE, the famous Onward stallion 
which General Coxey rode to Washington, 
has been sold by Geo. H. Watson, of Frank- 
fort, to F. D. Wilson, of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., for $3,000. The horse was sold to 
Coxey by R. P. Pepper for $50,000,and after 
$25,000 had been paid on him he fell back 
on the Pepper estate. Atthe Pepper sale 
he was sold to A. H. Moore, of Colmar, Pa., 
for $5,000, but Moore refused to take him, 
and he wasagain sold at public auction and 
purchased by Watson for $1,000. 


Ir is reported that the sale of the Thor- 
oughbred Stud Book by Colonel Saunders 
Bruce to the Jockey Club for $35,000 has 
been declared off. Accordingly, breeders 
are in a worse quandary than before as to 
the proper recipient for the registration of 
foals and ~“% 4~ of horses and mares yet 
unregistered. It looks to usas if the Jockey 
Club is trying to get ahead of Col. Bruce, 
as he has tarted suit against them for 





breach of contract. For a great man 
years Col. Bruce published the Stud Boo 
at a loss. Without his enthusiasm and 
hard work the records of American thor- 
oughbreds would be about as reliable as 
Indian legends. Now, when his work is re- 
ceiving its just reward, the Jockey Club 
composed of weathy men, wish to control 
it, but want it on their own terms. 


THE summer meeting of the Detroit 
Jockey Club is scheduled for August 10 to 
September 2, at the Grosse Pointe track. 
The srg! list has been emp mers | and is 
not only large in numbers but includes most 
of the high-class horses now in training in 
the west and south. The entries for the 
several stakes foot up as follows: Inter- 
national Derby, 86; Campau stake, 84; Hotel 
Cadillac stake, 49: Dominion steeplechase, 
24; Street Railway stake, 53; Hotel Nor- 
mandie stake, 56; Wayne Hotel stake, 65; 
Voigt Brewery Co. stake, 44; Sensation 
stake. 19; Derby for 1898, 57; Campau stake 
for 1898, 49; Total, 586. Two events, the 
International Derby and Campau stake, 
closed last spring, and seven of the 1897 
stakes, together with the fixed events for 
1898, on February 20 last. 


A NEw trotting horse association. to be 
known as the International Horsemen’s As- 
sociation, was organized at Chicago last 
week. It will take the place of the North- 
western Breeders’ Association, which has 
passed out of existence. The plans of the 
organization presented included a constitu- 
tion and by-laws providing for an annual 
meeting in Chicago, and defined the objects 
of the organization to be in the interests of 
trotting horsemen, the objects to be the 
improvement of the trotter and pacer, the 
protection of the breeder, owner, trainer 
and driver of the light harness horse and 
the preservation and advancement of their 
legitimate interests in all branches of the 
business. The following officers were 
elected: President, Thos. H. Gill, Milwau- 


—the unhappy and hopeless con- 

dition of many a wife and mother 

in the country home, all because (_ ) 
oe they have not tried a remedy that 

is within their easy reach. One 


which has brought more health, 
happiness and sunshine into life 


BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
ano MALARIA. 


It is a purely vegetable prepar- 
ation, and numbers its eures by 
thousands. Try it and walk in 





pe first. vice-president, James Golden, 
Medford, Mass.; secretary, J. E. Corrigan, 
Milwaukee; treasurer, Will J. Davis. Vice- 
presidents were elected from a large num- 
ber of states, Wm. K. Praden, of Lansing, 
being elected from Michigan. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


ZENOLEUM 


NON-POISONOUS SHEEP DIP IS GOOD DIP, 
DOES THIS— mnie End Lice cures Scat 
Gangrene; cures Grub in Head by injection; makes 


ang’ 
clean and healthy skin; promotes growth of wool. One 
ces ions on appli 


TENNER» RAYMOND DISINFECTANT CO. 
Agents wanted. woterst, DETROIT, MICH, 
Evergreen Stock Farm. 


Nine stallions for sale, five imported and four 
American bred. Six Black Percherons and 
two imported French Coach. For further de- 
scription, address THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 














Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







ern- 
ment Stud 
== = 2 i - < = emer Sums 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
ia argon “4 aad any ae or Dlemish. The 
ee or nn Pad eevere action. ‘Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatis 
Sprains, Sore Throat. Mor itisinvluspee” 
WE GUARANTEE Sisv.c'earenti'ni! 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole le of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
bar give satisfaction, Sice'8}:60 pox bottle, Hold 
da for ite d escriptive circulara, 
testimonials, eto.¢ Ad tie 2 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SELL NET TIL LI 












J 5 
Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 
APLE VALLEY STOCK FARM.~« Galloway 
bul 7 3 
eee ERT ene wee from prize win 
Bhd LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakiana Co.,Micn., 


breeders of Scotch bred Shorth \ 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also chet fmol Neen 


20 HEAD |Potled.Surham cattle, 


A.B. & C. 1. BoRLEIGH,Mazonu.Ii] 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLE, bred for intrinsic value, in- 

dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 

and butter product, couple d with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 























O. J. BLISS & SON Silver Creek. Allegan Co., Mich | k 











HAMPSHIRE oF traces and both sox Paine 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAT, Mendon, St. Joe 0o.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once for price 1ist. 
A. H. STER, Allegan, Mich. 














NCE. large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, wthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S., for Marca and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
8 
ed 











wine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Lane ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. shook mae’, bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mieh. 
YrCronts SWINE.—One yearling boar, al 


80a 
few spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
pigs. - Cc. G. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


POLAND CHINAS, Tescataiccuc, %"* f°" 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 
POLAND-CHINAS, Soane coarse and sows of 
high ey and best breedi g. : 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

















Pigs of Sep- 


Large English Berkshire Swine, Z'8°,0%,,9e% 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.crcnorn eatue, B.S: 
Rock and §. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Boi" spring, and 


head to select from. Also ht Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Kies 
Woe forpricee Large English Berkshire Swine, 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 

Poultry, Sporting Dogs. | Send 

stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 

I SOLD CORWIWN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


= 

CLOVER LAWN FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 

* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; al! 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive ‘list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. ‘ 


1 GIVEN AWAY, Same 



























. Wm. 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
« {he Michigan Central h VED 
CHESTER ES. I now havea fine stock 








your wants. 


Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 
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STOP THOSE HOCS FROM ROOTING 


If you want to be SU 
Ho 


by. mail, one Double Ringer and 100 Ri on 
di HEESON BR nO. 


Deacon, Mich. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HIS IDEA OF A PRACTICAL HEN- 
HOUSE. 








I have been trying for some time to find 
an improvement on my chicken house, and 
I send you a plan of one which I think 
would answer. Will you, or some of the 
readers of the FARMER,tell me if they think 
it will) be all right. 

The house is 30 feet long, by 10 feet wide; 
height—front, 9 feet; back, 6 teet. The 
small room, 7 by 8 feet, is the laying room, 
to which there are three entrances. The 
roosting room is 10 by 10 feet. Thescratching 
room is 10by 13 feet. The squares marked in 
the laying room represent nests, which are 
fixed on shelves, and movable. 

DICKINSON Co., Mich. SUBSCRIBER. 

(The plan given appears simple and prac- 
tical. It will require more lumber than if 
built nearerssquare. There is one point in 
which we think a change could be made in 
this as in most houses with advantage. 
The hot suns of summer, beating on the 
roof, make them uncomfortably warm, and 
it requires half the night to cool them off 
sufficiently to make them comfortable for 
the fowls. If there was a second roof of 
plain boards, leaving a dead air space be- 
tween the two, this would be obviated, and 
the house would be more comfortable, both 
in summer and winter.—Ep. Fa°MER } 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WHY I RAISE TURKEYS. 





I saw in the MIicHIGAN FARMER of Feb. 
27th, Orville Jones’ reasons for not raising 
turkeys. Well, I would like to say,suppose 
each of us says I will not raise turkeys be- 
cause they are too cheap, or I will not raise 


this or that because it is cnene. I think 
we would be like the person referred to in a 
passage of scripture that comes to my 
mind: ‘The sluggard would not plow be- 
cause of the cold,and in harvest begged and 
had nothing. I have, or, 1 had better say, 
my wife with a little of my help, has raised 
turkeys for fifteen years, and+ has not sold 
at less than seven cents per pound, and 
thirty or forty turkeys that will average 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, at seven cents, 
will bring in quite a little pocket change. 
Of cour-e, turkeys, until they get to be six 
weeks old, take quite a lot of care, but 
after that,if they are fed twice a day, will 
care for themselves. I admit they will 
wander some, but if fed well it is insects 
they are after, not grain. Almost any 
neighbor would be too glad to have the 
many injurious insects caught if it did take 
a turkey to doit. We wonder if Mr. Jones 
has, every afternoon, gotten quietly over 
the fence and ‘‘shooed”’ honey bees from 
his neighbor’s clover. Queer neighborhood 
that. | G. H. P. 
GREGORY, LIVINGSTON Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE BUSI- 
NESS. 





If a person was going into the poultry 
business for profit and had read the Farm- 
ER during the past few weeks he would 
undoubtedly have felt well paid for so do- 
ing. We are working in the poultry in- 
dustry just a little and have received valu- 
able help from those who have had experi- 
ence in that line. 


Each writer has a good practical way of 
arranging his houses,perches,etc. One says: 
Have the perches on hinges so they can be 
raised and lowered to suit the manag- 
er; another in ‘Hard times henhouse’”’ 
says, have an aisle run through the center. 
All the ways are good, but what of a com- 
bination of them all into one. For instance, 
in that part of the house where the hens 
were to roost have the perches on hinges, 
half on one side and half on the other with 
an aisle through the middle. We intend to 
fix oursin this way when we get a little 
spare time. 

We built a scratch room to our henhouse 
this winter 8x10 feet, using old lumber which 
had been piled up for wood. It is not exact- 
ly a “‘thing of beauty”? but the fowls seem 
to enjoy picking their food out of the clover 
chaff in this room. 

Wego into the henhouse after placing 
the feed in the scratch pen and drive all the 
chickens into this feeding room. If some 
happen to be roosting out of place and are 
up above we usually throw cobs, cornin the 
ear, or something equally as “light’’ and 
“soft’’ at them until they retreat to the other 
room. 

It was only a few years ago that the hen 
was not thought much about. In fact, she 
was one of the things that required no skill- 
ed attention. The house (if any) was located 
where it would be most out of the way, and 
cleaning day never came, for it was easier 


. to move than clean. 


Eggs ran up to an enormous price during 
the winter months in those days. To-day 
the price is more equalized, for a certain 
class of farmers have found it to be more 
profitable to have their hens lay eggs in the 
winter than summer. We have never been 
quite satisfied with what our hens have 
done inthe winter, but another year we 
hope to plan a little better and perhaps 
realize better results. 

HILLSDALE Co. E. F, BROWN, 


POULTRY NOTES. 





A recent number of the Poultry Keeper 
gives some good advice in regard to im- 
proving common flocks: “How to make a 
good cross for farmers’-purposes,”’ it says, 
‘‘must be learned from the agricultural 
papers entirely, for crosses are ignored by 
those who breed fancy poultry.” It might 
also be added that the subject might very 
well be left alone by many of the agricul- 
tural journals, for the little information 
some of them give is of little practical val- 
ue. 

The cross recommended as one of the 
best is a Brahma or Langshan, followed nd 
a Houdan, Wyandotte and Plymouth Roc 
or Leghorn, in their order. Pure males 
_ used in all cases and are bred to pul- 

ets. 

The first cross is a good one fer common 
flocks. The Brahma is one of the old re- 
liables and is to be found nearly every- 
where. but the Langshan is not yet evenly 
enough distributed to be easily procurable. 





worth several times as much as grain. 
This may. all: be true, but we would rather 
leave the proof to someone besides ourself. 
That kind of food would need to be valuable 
indeed to pay the first cost, besides the 
trouble of preparing. After a person had 
tried cracking nuts fora hundred hens he 
would ro be ready for a food more 


easily handled. 
* x * 


At this time of year many people are 
asking themselves if it will be best to raise 


turkeys the coming season. With some }, 


the answer should undoubtedly be yes, 
with others as emphatically no. There are 
people who find a profit in the fowls at 
seven cents a pound, but such a price is 
not very encouraging. Much — up- 
on the flock. Some turkeys rarely wander 
off the farm. They are contented with the 
home supply of grasshoppers and crickets. 
As insect destroyers they are worth all the 
expense and trouble they cost. Other 
flocks are not contented anywhere. They 
are determined to run away, no matter how 
well cared for at home. This is a char- 
acteristic which seems to be inherited. If 
a flock is of the right kind it is profitable, 
otherwise it might better be disposed of. 
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South side 


The Houdan is an excellent fowl, but is 
not intended for this climate. It requires 
too much care, and is not fitted for taking 
the chances with common fowls. Its crest 
catches too much snow and sleet. 

If we were keeping fowls for eggs we 
would prefer not to wait till the fourth 
cross for an infusion of Leghorn blood. 
We would rather place itsecond, or follow 
the Brahma with a Wyandotte and then a 
Leghorn. The benefits derived from the 
Wyandotte would be compactness, yellow 
skin and legs, and good laying qualities. 

* * 


* 

It might naturally be supposed that the 
breeds quickest to grow feathers would be 
the strongest chicks, but such is not the 
case. Tosupply the nitrogen, lime and 
phosphorous necessary is a severe task for 
the fowl and renders it an easy prey to 
disease, especially indigestion and _ le 
weakness, also to lice. . Bone and anima 
foods in some form are of great value as a 
preventive. 


* * 
* 


The nineteenth century microbe goes 
everywhere. Iteven getsinto eggs. At 
least that is whatthey say in France. A 
parasite has been found, a kind of fungus, 
which grows in the nest of the sitting hen. 
It penetrates the shell and destroys the 
germ of the egg, when che old hen will 
— be blamed because the hatch is 

oor. t even works its way through the 
owl and spoils the egg before it is laid, 
which is an underhanded way of doing 
things. It seems that nothing can escape 
the ravages of modern science. It looks as 
though the microbe were destined to pos- 
sess the earth. 


* * 
* 


In New York city “stamped eggs”’ are be- 
ginning to play an important part in the 
trade. The eggs are stamped with the 
name of the producer and supplied direct 
tothe consumer. During the winter some 
of them bring as high as seventy-five cents 
per dozen, and fifty cents during the = 
and summer. But this is only the cream o 
the trade. . 

* 

So far as we can judge at present there 
seem to be fewer going into the chicken 
business this spring than for several sea- 
sons. This is a good sign. Too many 
have gone into it without knowing what 
they were doing. They are frequently of 
that class who must learn by experience. 
“If I were on a farm,” a man remarked in 
our presence lately, “I would keep flocks 
of a hundred hens each.’”’ Fortunately he 
did not live on a farm, or his chicken 
theories would have led him into trouble. 
This is one example of many. He had 
read of the marvelous success of those who 
had raised poultry. It looked easy, and 
he had taken for granted that it was. We 
advised him to begin with two. After he 
had studied their natures for a year he 
might venture to increase the flock, and in 
course of time he might be able to keep a 
thousand, though flocks of that size are 
very rare. 

One trouble with the poultry business is 
that it is too easy to make a beginning. 
The enthusiast gets a few hens, sets eggs, 
and trusts toluck for the future. By fall 
the craze may have spent itself, provided 
the eggs did not hatch well or chicks died 
fast enough during thesummer. Now and 
then there may be one who can succeed by 
starting on a large scale, but the majority 
must live and learn. 

* re * 

It is remarkable advice that we some- 
times see going the rounds of the papers. 
Somebody has lately found that hens will 
eat the meats of the walnut. Heis now 
advising those who keep poultry to crack 
the nuts for the fowls. A bushel of the 





nuts, shucks and all, are claimed to be 





A PRACTICAL HENHOUSE. 


This is something which receives little 
attention from breeders. The attention is 
given to size and early maturity to the 
neglect of disposition, but when it comes 
to keeping the flock out of a neighbor’s 
cornfield the latter is of no small impor- 
tance. 
* ‘~ * 

After all the talk about the laying quali- 
ties of different breeds it is a relief to read 
the following opinion in the Poultry Keep- 
er regarding the relative merits of Ham- 
burgs, Leghorns, Wyandottes and Rocks. 
‘We do not believe there are five eggs 
difference between them ina whole year, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other 
excelling.”’” The difference is morein the 
management than in the breed. F. D. W. 
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Net Nef Sof Sul? 


Believe in Woman’s Writes? 
Of course we do. Who could 
help it when women write such 
convincing words as these: 
“For seven years I suffered 
with scrofula. I had a good 
) physician. Every means of 
cure was tried in vain. At last 
I was told to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which entirely cured 4 
me after using seven bottles.” ¢ 
—Mrs. JOHN A. GENTLE, Fort § 
Fairfield, Me., Jan. 26, 1896. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
..cures.. 
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UFF LEGHORNS.—Fges from pen No. |, $1.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 
tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 

Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15 L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 





M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


ULTRY.—For catalog'of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


In B. P. Rock cockerels and 
POLAND CHINA SOWS. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 


Be beautiful Barred P. Rocks, ho ge 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger st 8. Cockerels. $2 to 82.50; Rees. 
$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mie 


BARRED PLYMQUTH ROCKS, sccnnsseii a: 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every egg 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. GzO H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich 


co. ls. EXOGUSB, 
Prop. Hillbrook Poultry Farm, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Breeder of bigh wtine Barred Plymouth Rocks and 

















Poland-China swine. B. P. R. eggs, 82 per J3. 
Stock for sale. ‘rite for prices. 





THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














Rev.W. M. Slaughter. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Writes of the Benefits Received From Dr- 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine, 
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R. MILES’ Restorative Nervine is 
D particularly adapted to the restora- 
tion of health broken down by hard 
mental work. Rev. W. M. Slaughter of New 
Haven, W. Va., writes: “I suffered with ex- 
treme nervousness, dizziness, dull and ner- 
vous headaches and sleeplessness. My heart 
came to troubling me, I was short of breath 
from the least exertion, and suffered much 
i pain in my left side. 
Medicine and physi- 
cians gave me no re- 
lief. I procured Dr. 
Miles' Restorative 
Nervine, New Heart 
Cure and Nerve and 
Liver Pills, and I am 
sure no words of com- 
mendation as to the results can be too strong. 
I sleep well, the dizziness and confused feel- 
ing have disappeared, my heart troubles me 
no more and I feel perfectly well.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 








THE PROFIT f2.\s.citry Staines 
& many things of value to poultry men, 
= her with a full description of the 
= 1 ONITOR INCUBAT is con- 
’ tained in 80 p. catalog. Sen stamps, 
A.F.WILLIAMS, “Racest. BRISTOL,Conn. 





162 FIRST PREMIUM 

The largest breedersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIEZ STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay ah aaa giving it 
The firm who is afraid to 


; in — maehine. We will 
- . sell you ours 
Not acent until tried, and a ON TRIAL, 
child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you for a steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on poultry and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicyc:e; 106 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth 85 to any bicyele fe bal, 


Von Calin Incubator Co., Box 1380, Delaware City, 
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| Farmers’ Glubs, 





CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
’ FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PrEsIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SEORETARY-TREAS.—F’. D. Wells, Rochester. 

DirEcTors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. ey 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








THE MORTGAGE TAX LAW, 





On page 206 of the MicHIGAN FARMER of 
March 15th, Mr. Helme, a correspondent, 
raises’ the following objections to our 
editorial of March 6th, on ‘“‘The Mortgage 
Tax Law”: 

1. That we erred in stating that banks 
pay taxes on personal property. 

2. That we erred in assuming that banks 
would proiit by a mortgage exemption law. 

3. That we stated that an increased tax 
on real estate would impose greater burdens 
upon the farmers than upon anyone else. 

4. That we erred in stating that the 
money loaners are urging the exemption of 
mortgages. 

Our reply must be brief, but we shall try 
to make it satisfactory. 

As to objections one and two we have 
this to say: Banks do pay taxes on per- 
sonal property. Sec. 46 of the Tax Law 
provides that shares in banks shall be taxed 
to shareholders, but it requires the banks 
to pay the taxes. Corporate banks pay 
taxes on their entire capital stock and sur- 
plus, not otherwise taxed as real estate, 
3208f8, How. 3. 

We thoroughly understand that the bank 
pays these taxes for its stockholders who 
own the bank, but it is the bank and not 
the stockholder that pays the taxes, and 
the bank, and not the stockholder, that 
must be sued for the taxes in case of non- 
payment. Suits were brought only last 
week by the city of Lansing to compel two 
of the defunct banks to pay the last assess- 
ment of taxes upon their capital stock and 
surplus. We did notclaim that banks whose 
capital is represented by shares of stock,pay 
taxes on their mortgages,neither ought they 
so to do. The only property owned by such 
banks, over and above their indebtedness 
to depositors,is represented by their capital 
and surplus,and upon these they are taxed. 

Other banks are taxed upon their mort- 
gages. The law is plain. Every bank 
whose capital is not represented by shares 
of stock. and every private banker, shall 
make out and deliver to the assessor a 
statement, which he shall verify by oath, 
showing the amount of money on hand and 
in transit; the amount of funds in the 
hands of other banks, bankers, brokers, or 
other persons subject to draft; the amount 
of checks and other cash items not included 
in either of the preceding items;the amount 
of bills receivable, (including mortgages), 
discounted or purchased, and other credits 
due or to become due; the amount of bonds 
and stocks of every kind, (except United 
States bonds), and shares of capital stock 
of corporations or companies, held as an 
investment, or in any way representing 
assets; all other property appertaining to 
said business other than real estate; and 
the description and value of all real estate 
owned by him orthem. From the total of 
the above shall be deducted the amount 
of all deposits made with them by other 
parties, and the amount of all accounts 
payable, other than current deposit ac- 
counts, and the remainder shall be assessed 
as monies. Such banks and bankers did 
obtain exemption under the law of 1891. 

What we did claim, and what we still 
claim, is, that if mortgages are exempted 
from taxation, all banks which have their 
capital and surplus invested in mortgages 
will obtain exemption from the tax which 
they now pay. ‘‘Why do we think so?” 
For the reason that even now banks, not 
national banks, obtain similar exemption 
for that portion of their capital and surplus 
which is invested in non-taxable United 
States bonds. 

We are not defending the present law as 
perfect. We believe it should be so amend- 
ed as to uncover every mortgage in the 
State, and if possible release every mort- 
gagor to the amount of his mortgage. But 
that is not the issue.. The question before 
the legislature is bluntly this, Shall mort- 
gages be taxed? And when Mr. Helme 
urges in support of the repea! of the present 


law that at present banks “are exempted 
from taxation, he errs in his presentation of 
facts. Except farming property no class of 
possessions is taxed more nearly at its actu- 
al value than the property of banks. And 
the repeal of the mortgage tax law as it has 
already passed the Senate woudd, in a great 
measure, relieve banks of all taxation. 

As to objection three, the gentleman is 
mistaken. He will find no such statements 
nor any such implication in the editorial. 
However, it isa fact that farming lands are 
assessed very much higher in proportion to 
their true value than other real estate. 

With regard to the fourth objection, we 
still have good grounds for believing that 
the money loaners are behind the measure. 
We did not,and do not,assert that others are 
not pushing it for them, or lobbying for the 
measure. Neither do we claim thatcertain 
borrowers might not be benefited. But we 
do claim that the money loaners are the 
original movers in the matter and the real 
power behind it, and that the average bor- 
rower would not find his interest rates re- 
duced, whereas his taxes must of necessity 
be increased. 

If Mr. Helme, and the other-supporters of 
the measure, really wish to help the bor- 
rower directly, why do they not propuse to 
exempt the farms of Michigan from taxa- 
tion? In other words, Bring your gifts to 
the debtor directly, instead of passing them 
through the fingers of the creditor first. 

But we do not believein that sort of thing, 
neither do the farmers of Michigan. The 
principle is entirely wrong. Exempt mort- 
gages,and money will becheaper,Mr. Helme 
says. Why not alsosay, Exempt shoe fac- 
tories, and shoes will be cheaper. Exempt 
railroads, and freight and passenger rates 
will be cheaper. Exempt farms, and farm- 
ing products will becheaper. Exemptevery- 
thing and everybody, and verily all will 
profit thereby. The one proposition is as 
disreputable and unjust in principle as the 
other, and no more so. 

Again we say, Let no class be exempted. 
Let there be no classism in taxation. 


THE MORTGAGE TAX LAW DISCUS- 
SION. 


Our editorials of February 27th, and 
March 6th, have had the desired effect of 
stimulating general public discussion of the 
points involved. They have been widely 
copied and commented upon by the news- 
papers of the State, and we have received 
no less than ten commendaiory articles and 
two adverse articles for publication in this 
department. It is also pleasing to note 
that the general newspaper comment upon 
the subject is favorable to the ideas ex- 
pressed by us. 

As to the commendatory articles sent us 
for publication, although they are of great 
merit and would be of practical value in 
this discussion, yet from lack of space we 
are forced to indefinitely postpone their 
publication. We make the statement with 
sincere regret but,as previously announced, 
the club reports take precedence over all 
other matter. We thank our friends for 
their support in this fight for equal rights 
for all and special privileges to none. 

As to the two adverse articles, one ap- 
peared in full on page 206, of last week’s 
MICHIGAN FARMER, and we reply to it in 
this issue. The other will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue if space permits. 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 














The cost of printing the reports of the 
State Tax Statistician for 1896, was $4,895. 
* *% 


* 
The appropriation bill for the School for 
the Blind passed the House at $56,000 for 
two years. 


* 
* 


Let the House postpone consideration of 
the mortgage tax law until the people can 
be heard from. 

* 
* 

The Agricultural College appropriation 
bill as passed by the House was in accord- 
ance with the estimates of the State Board 
of Agriculture. It provides $11,000 a year 
for the institution. It is the smallest 
appropriation ever asked for. 


* * 
* 


Taxation must be decreased. Let no 
worthy State institution suffer, but hold 
every one of them down to a hard times 
basis. This is no time to enlarge the scope 
or to increase the number of such institu- 
tions. The people are insistant on this 


point. 


* * 


* 
The Senate by a vote of twenty-two to 
ten favored the repeal of the law tax- 





ing mortgages. The ten senators who 

favored taxing mortgages were Messrs. 

Blakeslee, Bostwick, Campbell, Covell, 

Flood, Merriman, Teeple, Wagar, Wagner 

and Preston. All the others voted for 

mortgage exemption. 
* mm * 

Appropriation bills as introduced are in 
the aggregate much higher than the 
appropriations of two years ago. The 
legislature must be just to the people. 
These appropriations must be cut down, 
and it must be done where the least real 
injury will result. ‘The people cannot and 
will not endure increased taxation. 


* * 
* 


Shall the best paying property in Michi- 
gan to-day be exempted from taxation and 
its share of the burden shifted onto the 
real estate already overtaxed? The Senate 
says, Yes, by a vote of twenty-two to ten. 
The House is yet to vote upon the ques- 
tion. Let your representatives hear from 
you by personal letter. 





TO EVERY FARMERS’ CLUB IN 
MICHIGAN. 


A request was lately made, through this 
department, that every Farmers’ Club in 
the State would at once communicate to 
their members in the State Legislature, 
their wishes as to the action they desire 
them to take,in dealing with legislative 
measures. Has every club responded to 
this request? It is earnestly hoped that 
every club has taken action in this essential 
and important matter. 

It should be remembered that the State 


‘Association can but outline and suggest, 


and that the power to compel right action, 
through expressed public sentiment, 
emanates alone from the local clubs. Then 
if there is a failure to secure, from the 
legislature, such legislation as Farmers’ 
Clubs desire, the responsibility must, in 
large measure, rest with the local clubs. 
Let, then, resolutions, petitions and per- 
sonal letters to your members in the legis- 
lature be sent forward promptly, freely 
and in great numbers. 

The officers of the State Association de- 
sire, most earnestly, your co-operation, 
without which the Association is nearly 
owerless to secure the desired results. 
herefore do not wait for a meeting of 
your club, but let two or three of the active 
members: of each club draw a petition, 
expressive of the sentiments of the club, 
and promptly and fully circulate the same 
for signatures, then forward it promptly to 
your members in the legislature. 

J.T. DANIELLS. 





THE MORTGAGE TAX LAW. 





I notice the usual effort is being made in 
the present legislature,in the interest of 
wealthy owners of credits, for the enact- 
ment of a law exempting mortgage credits 
from assessment for taxes. 


Although this bill is getting to be some- 
thing of a chestnut, yet as so few seem to 
realize its full ultimate effect, which would 
simply be to strike from our tax rolls not 
only mortgage credits but all credits and 
monies, including all bank stock of our 
State banks, it is quite possible at any 
time to be enacted. 

It strikes me that farmers, property 
owners and all who favor fair dealing 
should wake up to the fact that class 
legislation of this kind is a bold move in 
the direction of further depreciation of 
property values and enhancement of the 
value of money. 

Single out any portion or elass of 
property, enact that henceforth it shall be 
exempt from assessinent for state, county, 
school and municipal taxes, and consider 
the added value to the property and the 
munificent gift to the owners. 

And, if changing other credits and credits 
secured by mortgage would give them the 
same advantage and added value, which it 
of course would, the mortgage indebtedness 
of Michigan would double at once. 

The claim is made that but a small por- 
tion of the total amount of mortgages 
legally assessable are found on the 
assessors’ books. 

I have paid considerable attention to 
assessing for many years and know this is 
nota fact, at least to any greater extent than 
some other classes of property. 

I believe that the stocks of merchandise 
throughout the State escape taxation to 
fully the extent of real estate mortgages. 

Detroit papers give what purports to be 
the total amount of mortgages taken from 
their county registry, and also the total 
amount assessed in that city, which neces- 
sarily is much less. 

Giving these amounts without further 
explanation, and inferring that the whole 
amount shown by the records is legally 
assessable, shows a lack either of informa- 
tion or honesty. 

The county records show the full face 
amount of the mortgage when given 
whereas a majority have been in part, and 
some nearly all], paid, but the payments do 
not show on the records. 

Also a very large share of the mortgages 
recorded in the register’s office of any 
county in the State ure owned by our State 
banks and are not, under our present tax 
law, assessed, but the shares of stock of the 
banks are now assessed in their place. 

Under the proposed law neither the 





mortgages nor the bank stock (State banks) 
would be assessed, as the real estate mort- 
gages held by these banks fully equal their 
capital stock. 

Under the mortgage exemption law of 
1891-93 such was the case and would neces- 
sarily be under any law exempting mort- 
gage credits. 

Money is assessed only in the form of 
credits, and the class of credits most easily 
located by the assessor are real estate 
mortgages. 

Exempt these from assessment and you 
have in effect taken from the tax rolls all 
monies and credits, and to that extent you 
have increased the tax on all other 
property. 

Re-enact the mortgage reporting law of 
1887, add to our present tax law a pro- 
vision that the assessor shall, at the time of 
making assessment, place all property 
owners under oath, and little complaint 
will be made of property escaping assess- 
ment. TAXPAYER. 





=o 


REPOR'IS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





TECUMSEH AND FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of the club was held at 
the home of Martin Updyke, February 19th, 
with a large crowd present. The president 
read a short article from the MICHIGAN 
FARMER urging farmers to organize. A 
good program followed. 

The question, Is the good roads league 
the best thing for the farmers? was opened 
by Chas. Mathews. He thought the league 
was inaugurated by the wheelmen for their 
special benefit, and that the league only in- 
tended to improve the main roads and 
those leading into the cities. The present 
i of working the roads is all right if 
the laws were only more rigidly enforced. 
Mr. Aylesworth also said that the law is 
all right if enforced. As it was then 
late no one else discussed the question, but 
it was the general opinion of the club that 
it would be best for the farmers and people 
in general to continue the present system. 
The meeting then adjourned for two 
weeks to meet at the home of Albert Haire 
on March5th. ELLA M. MUNGER, Sec’y. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last meeting of the Olive Branch 
Farmers’ Club, held Saturday, Feb. 27th, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Divine, 
was notso largely attended as usual, owing 
doubtless to the severity of the weather. 
Aside from the general February program, 
Mr. R. K. Divine as crop reporter gave 
way to Major H. E. Light, who read a 
carefully prepared paper on the subject, 
‘*Has the use of American silver in foreign 
markets, since demonetization, been fatal 
to the prices of agricultural products?’’ 
This elicited a vote of thanks to the read- 
er. 

The club then entered on the discussion 
of the question, ‘‘Would restriction of im- 
migration affect farmers and _ farmers’ 
wives disadvantageously?”’ The members, 
in participating quite generally in the dis- 
enssion and reporting their experience, 
seemed to be of the opinion that whereas 
they used to think that ifthey wanted good 
help they should get Germans or foreigners, 
they would now prefer American help. 
Their general sentiment seemed to be that 
they were in favor of immigration if we get 
the good sort of people thereby, but they 
were not infavor of promiscuous immigra- 
tion with all its attendant financal, social 
and moral evils. Mr. R. K. Divine, having 
introduced petitions to be sent to the legis- 
lature, it was voted that they be signed by 
the acting president and secretary as 
adopted unanimously, they relating to the 
following matters; appropriation of $6,000, 
for traveling library; continuance of the 
office of State Statistician; coloring oleo- “ 
margarine; prevention of appeals from 
justice to circuit courts when not more 
than $50is involved; appropriation of $6,000, 
for Farmers’ Institutes; on ey of sala- 
ries to county officers,and all fees to go into 
the county treasury. The invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hadley to the club to hold 
their next meeting with them, the fourth 
Saturday in March, was accepted. The 
question then will be, ‘‘Do we as farmers 
and citizens look after our affairs, public 
and private, as we should?” Three new 
members were received. The meeting 
closed in due form, and the members dis- 
ersed to their homes with the feeling of 
aving been privileged to have been pres- 
ent on what had proved a very enjoyable 
occasion. REPORTER. 


COE, CHIPPEWA AND LINCOLN FARMERS 
CLUB. 


In the southeastern part of Isabella coun- 
ty there is a farmers’ club two years old, 
known as the Coe, Chippewa and Lincoln 
Farmers’ club. 

Itis alive and doing business, although 
it has never been reported to the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, the best paper on earth. It never 
fails to meet the last Thursday in each 
month. Haying, harvesting, rain or mud 
never interfere with its meetings. 

The last meeting was held with our 
President, Mr Chas. Hudson. It was a 
grand success, both as to numbers and en- 
thusiasm, about eighty persons being pres- 
ent. 

Mrs. Hudson’s paper, “A proper educa- 
tion for farmers’ daughters,” was excellent. 
It was so good that a rising vote of sanc- 
tion was given it instead of discussing it. 

The study of the proceedings of the 
Board of Supervisors for the past year, as 
suggested by the FARMER of January 23d, 
was taken up and discussed. 

A. C. Rowlader, supervisor of Lincoln 
township, was assigned the first three sub- 
divisions, and James W. Moore, an ex-su- 
pervisor was assigned;the last three subdivi- 





sions. The fourth, fifth and sixth subdivi- 
sions were given to E, A. Salisbury, one of 
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the Superintendents of the Poor and an ex- 
supervisor. 

s Mr. Salisbury was absent, Mr. Row- 
lader discussed the first six subdivisions 
and Mr. Moore the last three. 

Oliver H. Adams, supervisor of Coe 
township, also offered valuable sugges- 
tions. Many questions were asked and 
much interest taken in the study of the 
subject. 

A rising vote showed all present to be in 
favor of the passage of the Kimmis bill in 
regard to the salaries of county officers. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mrs. Daniel Childs, the last 
Thursday in March, which is the day for 
our annual election of officers. — 

The study of the proceedings of the 
Board of Supervisors was very educating 
to many, and hereafter the proceedings will 
be more attractive. 

In conclusion let me say we belong to the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, and 
sent two delegates last roe. also two dele- 
gates this year, and will attend the Round- 
up at St. Louis in March. 

ALFRED C. ROWLADER, Cor. Sec’y. 


SANDSTONE AND BLACKMAN CLUB. 


The February meeting of the club was 
held at the home of John Vedder, and a 
large number were present. Several new 
members were admitted. 

A resolution passed unanimously recom- 
mending the passage of the Kimmis Coun- 
ty Salaries Bill, and a copy was forwarded 
to the legislators representing the territory 
the club covers. 

Messrs. C. I. Moe, W. H. Warner and A. 
Avery were appointed a committee to draft 
resolutions to be voted on at the next meet- 
ing regarding the advisability of building 
a new court house in Jackson county. 

The program committee reported as fol- 
lows: Association question for March, 
topics 1, 2 and 8 to Chas. Cochran; topics 3, 
4 and 5, to N. I. Peterson; topics 6,7 and 9 
to E. C. Wilcox, the plan given in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER’ of January 23d being 
followed for the study of the proceedings 
of the Board of Supervisors. It is hoped 
that every person in the club will inform 
himself or herself before the meeting upon 
this question. 

Dr. and Mrs. Grant were appointed dele- 
gates to the Farmers’ [nstitute to be held 
at St Louis, Mich., March 2-5. 

The topic assigned to A. Avery, “Shall 
every third question sent out by the State 
Association be one in which the ladies are 
specially interested?’’ was opened by that 
gentleman in a witty speech, and consider- 
able discussion followed. A vote was 
taken resulting in favor of the affirmative. 

In a talk on ‘Rotation of crops,’ Digh- 
ton Herrington recommended sod ground 
for corn, beans or potatoes, following corn 
with oats, oats with wheat, and then seed- 
ing down to grass or clover, summer-fal- 
lowing previously if necessary. Others 
recommended some changes in this plan. 

The question box brought out a question 
relating to clover upon which opinions 
were expressed that from four to six quarts 
to the acre should be sown any time trom 
the last of February to April. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
pa Mr. and Mrs. Abram Avery on March 
20th. 

i. E. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec’v. 
FULTON CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The above farmers’ club met at the home 
of Nathaniel Walker on March 4th. 

After the usual opening exercises, we 
listened to a paper by Israel Lewis; subject, 
“Pure Water a Necessity.”” The paper 
was very interesting and brought out a 
lively discussion. 

A short account of the institute held 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday was given by Geo. 


Long. 

The following resolutions were then 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we, members of the Ful- 
ton Center Farmers’ Club, consisting of 
thirty-five members, do earnestly request 
the legislature to pass House bill No. 198, 
file 55, known as the Kimmis Bill relating 
to the salaries of county officers; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, members of the club, 
do think it to our great disadvantage to 
give in crop reports to our supervisors, and 
that we as members of said club hereafter 
will not give in such reports to the super- 
visors; and further 

Resolved, That we,membersof the Fulton 
Center Farmers’ Club, Jo not favor any 
change in the highway law relative to the 
good roads movement, and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That we, members of said club, 
do favor a reduction in the payment of the 
Board of Supervisors from three dollars 
per day totwo dollars per day for their 
services while in session. 

Committee, Joseph Foster, O. N. Chaffin, 
Chas. Dodge. 

The above resolutions brought outalively 
discussion that was participated in princi- 
pally by yp tg Smith, of Washington 
township, Joseph Foster, Geo. Long and 
John Price. 

_ Meeting ne saga to meet at Joseph 
Foster’s, April first. 
J. N. HOWE, Cor. Sec. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met March 34d, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. EK. Green, and had one 
of the best meetings of the season. 

Mr. T. C. Severance, Jr.,brought out, in a 
paper, the fact that other classes, by means 
of thorough organization, are able to regu- 
late their own wages and the price of their 
produce; and that, though inferior in num- 
ber, they are superior to farmers in social 
ana political influence. He said that farm- 
ers must learn from other classes, and be- 
come able to regulate their output just as 
completely as do others. That farming 
can be made so scientific that farmers can 
figure  ° their crop in bushels just as 300n 
as they have settled upon the number of 
acres to putin. This point must be reach- 





ed before farmers can regulate the price of 
their produce, : 

In discussing the Kimmis Bill, T. C. 
Severance, Jr., held that the surest way of 
correcting the salaries of our county 
ofticials was to fill the positions with men 
who have the interests of their fellowmen 
at heart, rather than with men who are 
after the salary, and that only. 

James Dodge held that even with the in- 
tended change, the officers would find some 
way by which they could get the usual 
amount out of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Crosby, of the State Grange, favored 
the bill because it will at least bring out the 
amount of fees received by the different 
officers. . 

In the discussion of the question as to 
whether or not the farmers’ clubs should 
join the State Grange, Mr. James Dodge 
favored the question, as the Grange is a 
well established organization, and is not 
only state but national in its organization. 

Mr. Crosby, on the other hand, held that 
the clubs should be kept separate and used 
as a stepping stone, a preparatory school, 
so to speak, in which farmers may take the 
initiatory step in the work of organization. 

HOWARD SEVERANCE, Cor Sec. 
TECUMSEH FARMERS’ UNION. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. McConnell, on the evening of 
March 5th. After the usual opening exer- 
cises the club was entertained with a liter- 
ary program. 

The question, ‘‘Money and its Func- 
tions,” brought many members to their 
feet, and they engaged in a lively discus- 
sion till near midnight. 

The club will meet next at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Holdridge. 


L. H. MCCONNELL, Reporter. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB OF OAKLAND. 


With the assistanee of Secretary Wells of 
the State Association, a few farmers and 
their families met for the purpose of organ- 
izing a farmers’ club in what is known as 
the Webster district. Of course the club 
must be called Webster, too, but on investi- 
gation we found there was a place in 
Washtenaw Co 7 the same name, also a 
club. So we concluded to call ours Webster 
of Oakland. 

The day was bad and we organized with 
oply fourteen members. We held our first 
meeting the first Wednesday in March, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Elwood, 
with an attendance of seventeen and a 
promise of more in the future. 

After the usual preliminaries were gone 
through with, the question for discussion 
was broughtup. ‘‘What is the best time 
and manner of sowing cloverseed?”’ 

There were as many opinions as there 
were people to discuss it. One man said he 
had spent as high as twenty-five dollars a 
year for cloverseed and lost it all. This 
year he proposed to try a — that is, 
fit the ground for cloverseed just as he 
would for any other crop, instead of seeding 
with other crops. 

A short literary program and a question 
box were enjoyed by all. 

The question for our next meeting is, 
‘*How to raise potatoes successfully.’? The 
meeting adjourned to meet the first Wed- 
nesday in April, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Seamark. 

MRS. THOMAS SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 
PUTNAM AND HAMBURG CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Sheahan, ebruary 27th, 
with seventy members present. 

Mr. C. W. Brown gave an interesting talk 
on new business for the club with regard to 
buying directly from the manufacturer. 

An interesting paper on ‘‘Housekeeping”’ 
was read by Miss Nettie Hall, which 
brought out sharp pointers from some of 
the ladies. 

f After a thorough discussion of this sub- 
ject, the club took up the question, “Farm 
Statistics.” 

President Lambertson thought if they 
were not a benefit to the farmers they 
should be abolished. 

Messrs. G. W. Brown, E. W. Kennedy, 
Fahey, Campbell and C. W. Brown thought 
them a benefit to the farmers; whereas, 
Messrs. Weller, Lake, Egan, T. Sheahan 
and T. Sheahan would have them 
abolished. 

After the closing exercises the club ad- 
journed to meet with Mr. and Mrs. Eras- 
tus Kennedy, March 27th. 

J, T. CHAMBERS, Cor. See. 


MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The seventy-five members and friends of 
the Marion Farmers’ Club who braved the 
snow and cold of February 26th, met at the 
home of Willis H. Smith, and were cordial- 
ly welcomed by the good host, his wife and 
daughter. 

In the absence of the secretary, the as- 
sistant secretary read a letter from State 
Association Secretary F’. D. Wells, saying 
that the support of the loca] clubs had been 
requested by A. N. Kimmis in behalf of his 
County Salaries Bill. After an animated 
discussion leading to a clean understanding 
of the bill, a motion was unanimously car- 
ried by which the acting secretary was in- 
structed to send a resolution to each of our 
representatives in the State legislature— 
Hon. George W. Teeple and Hon. Kreeman 
W. Allison, requesting them to use every 
honorable effort to secure the passage of 
said Kimmis Bill. 

Acting upon appointment at the last 
meeting, Frank Backus, Coral Nrew and S. 
K. Beach had drafted a bill present to 
the State Legislature repealing the present 
system of county supervision of schools. 
The bill was tabled, as the time for present- 
ing bills in the legislature had expired. 

The speaker who opposed the present 
system said that the commissioner of 
schools should be required to make quarter- 
ly reports of schools visited and time spent 
in his official work, to the chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors or some other author- 





ity within the county, as well as to the 
superinterdent of public instruction. 

e should have a fixed salary, and be re- 
quired to turn all examination and Normal 
School fees into the county fund. Heshould 
give his undivided time and energy to pro- 
moting the welfare of our common schools, 
and not be allowed to take extra work,such 
as being treasurer of some village or city. 

The next speaker favored the present 
law; could not see why a man could not be 
treasurer of a small village like Fowlerville 
and Commissioner of schools if Mr. Pingree 
can be governor of the State of Michigan 
and mayor of the city of Detroit. He 
would, however, do away with third grade 
certificates, asa teacher who gets a first 
grade certificate will probably teach a 
second grade school, and one with a second 
grade certificate will bea third grade teach- 


er. 

*Mr. Albert Tooley, President of Genoa 
Farmers’ Club,being urged by the president 
to make some remarks, said he was glad to 
be present and see so much interest; was 
glad to hear the school system discussed: 
gavea brief report of the meeting of the 
State Association which he attended last 
winter. 

The members have an early dinner at 
home, and try to meet promptly at twelve 
o’clock and spend the greater part of the 
afternoon in discussing the proceedings of 
the legislature, with now and then a paper or 
recitation as a diversion and a rest. 

The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs, Frank Backus. 

REPORTER. 
ODESSA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On March 6th, 1897, the club was enter- 
tained at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. G. Bretz. 

The State question was first considered 
by the gentlemen present. 

H. E. Curtis then presented his paper, 
“Our Highways and How to Improve 
Them,” ina very practical way, and the 
discussion of the same was quite general. 
The general opinion of the club is, the 
present law, if properly executed, is good 
enough. 

After dinner (the dinner and.social hour 
are very enjoyable features of our club 
meetings) a paper was read by Mrs. J. 
Klahn on ‘*Economy in making purchases 
for home supplies.”’ Some of the thoughts 
of the paper were: Makeita practice to 


buy only when we have the means with f 


which to pay. This will act as a safe- 
guard against extravagance, and be an aid 
to economy. By example we teach our 
children economy. 

This paper was replete with good sug- 
gestions for farmers, as was also the con- 
versation which followed. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the club: 

ResolWwed, That we, the members of the 
Odessa Farmers’ Club, numbering thirty- 
five, earnestly request the legislature to 
grant favorable legislation on the princi- 
oe adopted by the Siate Association of 

‘armers’ Clubs at their annual meeting 
held at Lansing, December 7th and 8th 1896. 

Resolved, That the Odessa Farmers’ 
Club, composed of thirty-five members, 
earnestly request the legislature to pass 
House Bill No. 198, File 55, it being the 
Kimmis Bill relating to the salaries of 
county officers. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at M. L. 
Foght’s, Saturday, April 10th. 

MRS. P. A. WACHS, Reporter. 
THE CLYDE AND GRANT CLUB. 


The Farmers’ Club of Clyde and Grant 
was entertained, March 3d, by President 
David Beard, of Ruby, and was largely at- 
tended. 

The first paper read was C. V. DeLand’s 
letter on Economy in Township Govern- 
ment, from the MIcHiGAN FARMER of Feb- 
ruary 27th, which called out a spirited dis- 
cussion from many of the prominent men 
of both towns; also some criticism of the 
booth system, as to benefits,compared with 
added cost, over the old system. 

A hard times paper, “Stop Growling,” by 
Mrs. F. O. Reynolds, was heartily cheered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dexter Hubbell, of Grant, 
will entertain the club April 7th. 

L. B. Rice gave an interesting object 
lesson on peach tree pruning, budding, etc.; 
also pronounced Mr. Beard’s fine growing 
orchard uninjured. 

During recess a petition was signed to be 
presented to our legislature, through our 
representatives, urging the passage of the 
*Kimmis Bill.” 

The following action was also taken: 

WHEREAS certain evils exist that should 
be overcome by the most stringent laws; 
and whereas great good can be accomplish- 
ed by the enactment of wise laws; there- 
fore, we, members of the Clyde and Grant 
Farmers’ Club, adept the following resolu- 
tion, and forward a copy of the same to 
our representative at Lansing: 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the manufacture, sale 
or use of cigarettes in this State. 

Also favor the bill now pending, known 
as the Sugar-Beet Bounty Bill, and favor a 
law that provides for the coloring of oleo- 
margarine in some color that will surely 
remove all liability of fraud or deception 
on the farmer. 

MRS. O. McKAY, Cor. Sec’y. 
NORTH VERNON CLUB. 

The March meeting was held atthe home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Owen, the 3d inst. 

President iy ty oe being absent, Ex- 
president J. J. Patchel presided. The 
ee program contained a paper by 
‘red Cooper, entitled ‘‘Contentment is hap- 
piness,” which was well received. 

The club question, ‘“‘Should the rural dis- 
tricts have free mail delivery?’ was led by 
A. Vincent. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that they should. The great expense 
was the only hindrance,and it was thought 
that might be provided for by providing 
less a bnildings in the cities. 

Resolutions were passed and ordered sent 


to our representative in the legislature 
favoring the passage of the Kimmis County 
Salaries bill, aad the Hammond Anti-Trust 
Meeting adjourned to meet at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Marks. on April 7th. 
PETER PATCHEL, Cor. Sec. 
SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The February meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Rhoades. The club 
is composed of ninety members. 

Resolutions were passed in favor of the 
Kimmis bill; favoring the repeal of the 
school law of 1895 relative to the purchas- 
ing of supplies; favoring the selling of the 
Jackson Co. fair grounds; and opposing 
any change in our present road laws mak- 
ing the taxes payable in money. 

After a short literary program, the club 
proceeded to discuss the Association ques- 
tion, ‘Would it be for the best interest of 
the State Association to select for every 
third question one of especial interest to 
the ladies?” The prevailing opinion was 
that the State Association should select 
the questions along the line of needed 
reforms in legislation, and that the ladies 
had discussed the Association questions 
intelligently in the past, and if they wished 
a question of especial interest to themselves 
they could place one onthe program. A 
resolution to this effect was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

JENNIE M. FORD, Asst. Sec. 
JACKSON COUNTY CLUB. 


Ata meeting of Jackson County Farmers 
Club, held February 15th, the following 
named persons were elected officers of the 
club: President. Abram Avery. Sandstone; 
vice-president, W. H. Smith. Grass Lake; 
secretary and treasurer, R. D. M. Edwards, 
Norton. 

This club was organized last June. Will 
hold its next meeting on the fair ground in 
the city of Jackson, Tuesday, June 1, 1897. 

R. D. M. EDWARDS, Sec. 
VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the March meeting the club voted in 
favor of giving every third Assoclation 
question to the ladies; also in favor of 
Jouse Billi, No. 198, and that our repre- 
sentative and senator be duly notified. 

W.'T. LEWIS, Sec’ y. 





WHEN writing to advertiser please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the Muicaigan 
FARMER. 


MUSCULAR AND NERVOUS 
RHEUMATISM CURED. 
ONE LEG WITHERING. 


DEAR Sirs:—I want to write you what wonderful 
things “5 DROPS” has done for my friend, Mr. D. 
R. Dunaway, of Copenhagen, N. Y. For six years, 
on account of muscular and nervous rheumatism, 
he had not been able to walk without a crutch and 
cane and suffered so much pain that he had to take 
morphine to obtain any rest whatever. He was 
terribly thin and one leg was withering away. I 
gave hima bottle of ‘5 DROPS, which he has not 
yet entirely finished, but to-day he is without pain 
or ache of any sort. He has thrown away both his 
crutch and his cane and says he has not felt so well 
in 20 years. Everybody who has used “5 DROPS" 
in this neighborhood reports as favorably of it. It 
is the most wonderful remedy in the world. 

Yours very respectfully, 
GrOoRGE KEISER, Copenhagen, N. Y. 

If you have not suflicient confidence after reading 

this letter to send for a large bottle, send for a sample 
bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to con- 
vince you of its merit. This wonderful curative 
gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure 
for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, Backache, Asthma. Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness. Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headache, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache,, Earache, 
“La Grippe,” Croup, Ma- 
laria. Creeping Numb- 
ness, Bronchitis aud kin- 
dred diseases. 
‘Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large bottles 
(300 doses) 81.00, Six 
bottles for $5.00. Sample 
bottle prepaid by mail 
eo) cents. Not sold by drug- 
gists, only by us and our 
(TRADE MARK] agents. Agents wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 































» STEAM.. TO WORKINGMEN 
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and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send 


Mechanical Drawing 
Eleetricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 





Zz The International 


Brick g Correspondence Schools, 
fi Box 564, Seranton, Pa. 


FARM SCALES! 












Guaranteed first-class 
in every respect. Buy 
direct and save mid- 
dlemen’s profit. Write 
for prices and descrip- 
tion before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCALE WORKS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The Farmers’ Choice 
IS THE 
‘SYKES 
MESES 
RSMAS npraved Irn and Ste 
Sia ‘a ROOFING. 


For all classes of buildings, easily applied, ch 

than shingles, will last a Hfetim ’, “fe solutely 

fire and ightning proof. Reduces your insurance 
8 the red. Wri 


some catalogue and mention thi . 
SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO., 
~~ ~<memense, Chicago, I1l., or Niles, Ohia, 








WANTED to Seil Gothing in every 
good wages, steady Job, Suite to Order from 85,0075 
00, Samples tree, Auéciean Woolen Mille Co-, Chicagee 
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MRS. BUCKLER’S SWEET AP- 
PLES. 





Autumn was just beginning to reveal 
herself in the heart of South Mountain 
—the gorgeous autumn of western Nova 
Scotia. It was about eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the air that streamed light- 
ly over the shoulders of the hills had a 
most bracing savor. Mrs. Buckler, a 
freckled but comely and tall young woman, 
was just setting out for a twelve-mile 
tramp to the little settlement in the valley, 
where she had to return a flat-iron and a 
pair of wool-cards, which she had borrow- 
ed from an obliging neighbor. 

Neighbors, in those days, were few and 
far between in the country districts of 
Nova Scotia. The great emptiness created 
by the expulsion of the Acadians had not 
yet been filled up. For the neighbors, it 
behooved them to be neighborly. 

Mrs. Buckler was an untiring worker, 
and her rare visits to the valley consti- 
tuted her only holiday. She had to walk, 
of course, as her husband had no horse, 
and she had no ambition to ride one of the 
faithful, but extremely deliberate oxen. 
And, indeed, a matter of twelve miles 
seemed nothing of consequence to her. 

“Be sure and get back before dark, 
*Miry!” admonished her husband, leaning 
meditatively against the wood-pile as he 
watched her kiss the children for good-by. 

“Shooh! Steve, I reckon you can put 
the babies to bed all right for once, can’t 
you? Itain’t often I get off; and when I 
do, I like to make a good day of it!” 

“It ain’t a-lookin’ after the children 
that I’m thinking of, "Miry,as you know 
right well!’ replied Steve Buckler, earn- 
estly. “But you know how thick the 
bears are on the mountain this year; and 
there’s no manner of doubt that was a wolf 
brushed by me in the pasture night before 
last. It ain’t safe for you to be coming up 
through the woods after dark all alone 
that way. Stay all night, if you find it 
getting late!’’ 

“Oh! I ain’t afraid!’ averred Mrs. 
Buckler, stoutly, “I may get back afore 
dark; but if I don’t, I'll be careful and 
carry a light with me!” 

These confident words she flung back 
over her shoulders, as she started gaily 
down the rough woodland way. 

Arriving in due time at the settlement in 
the valley, she did her errands, picked up 
the news, and richly enjoyed the rare lux- 
ary of a gossip. ime went all too quick- 
Re and it was on the edge of dark ere she 
thought of starting for home. Then, of 
course, there were vehement protests. Her 
friends urged her tostay all night, pictur- 
ing the perils of the journey, and repre- 
senting that her husband would never 
dream of expecting her. But Mrs. Buck- 
ler, as her friends always said, was very 
“set... Putting aside all arguments, she 
started out on her long and lonely tramp. 

She had little to carry, but that little 
was somewhat troublesome to manage. It 
was an apronful of sweet apples for the 
children, a treat which she knew they 
would enjoy. Sweet apples were then a 
rarity in South Mountain. When at length 
Mrs. Buckler reached the last house on the 
edge of the valley, and found herself face 
to face with the long climb up the moun- 
tain, she felt compelled to acknowledge in 
her heart that the night was very dark. 
And she had yet four miles to go, through 
almost unbroken woods, In those four 
miles there were but two cabins to break 
the monotony of the way; and the further 
of these was a mile and a half from her 
home. She hesitated a moment, then went 
inte the house and asked for a pine-knot to 
light her on her journey. 

ere again she was urged to stay; but 
lighting her torch she set her face resolute- 
ly to the mountain side, Asshe penetrated 
among the ancient trees the unsteady light 
of the pine-knot cast strangely moving 
shadows, and monstrous shapes seemed to 
- ay up and disappear on all sides. For 
the first time she grew nervous, and felt an 
inclination to glance over her shoulder. 
This she presently conquered with some 
scorn. Nevertheless she could not help 
hastening her steps; and the first cabin in 
the mountain had the air of a refuge to 
her, as she turned in to get a fresh pine- 
knot. 

Here, too, she was strongly pressed to 
end her journey for thenight. But now 
her obstinacy was well aroused. She was 
nettled at herself for having felt af-raid. 
It was with some hing of the air of one who 
goes forth to battle that she gripped her 
torch and clutched her apron A sweet ap- 
ples, as she turned again to the blackness 
of the forest path. 

Between this cabin and the next the dis- 
tance was but half a mile. Her nerves 
were getting now so well steadied that she 
no longer cared for the looming and shift- 
ing shadows, till at length a shadow dis- 
tinctly smaller than the rest made the un- 
derbrush rustle audibly with its motion. 
Her heart gave a most uncomfortable leap. 
aod she straightway thought of the wolf 
which her husband had spoken of. But, 
wolf or shadow, it fled away without 
menacing her; and she came in safety to 
the last cabin between her and home. 

Here the neighbors were asleep, nd she 
had to arouse them in order to beg another 
pine-knot. The one which she had got at 
the previous house was by no means burned 
out, but she feared lest it should fail before 
the end of her journey. The sleepy neigh- 
bors were astonished at her appear- 


ance. They threatened to detain her by 
force, when she refused their invitation to 
stay all night with them. But Mrs. Buck- 
ler was by this time a good deal “worked 
up,” as she afterwards expressed herself; 
and treated their kind persausions with 
scant courtesy. She almost ran from the 
house; but in her apron, among the sweet 
apples, she carried the extra pine-knot, all 
the same. 

To ward off unpleasant thougbts, she 
kept picturing in her mind the way the 
children would enjoy the apes in the 
morring. She also thought of the remon- 
strances tempered with ill-concealed ad- 
miration, with which her husband would 
greet her return. Her blood quite he 
again as she thought of the lofty fas ionin 
which she would make light of it all. Just 
at this moment she saw, in the middle of 
the path before her, a large black bear, 
watching her curiously. ° 

Her heart stood still, and she herself 1n- 
stantly followed his example. Then she re- 
flec that she must appear calmly indif- 
ferent, if she would hope to escape. Slow- 
ly she moved forward again, waving her 
torch; andthe bear, stepping out of the 
pach, watched her steadily from among the 
underbrush as she went by. ‘Then he 
stepped back into the path and followed 


er. 
Her first and most natural impulse was to 
run like the wind for home, but this, after 
one startled leap forward, she checked with 
a mighty effort of her will. She walked on 
with swift but steady steps, watching the 
bear out of the corner of her eye, but all the 
time clutching obstinately at her apronful 
of apples. The bear, very slowly, kept 
drawing closer and closer, bent upon at- 
tacking, but evidently deterred by dread of 
the torch. } 
But the torch, meanwhile, was burning 
low; and Mrs. Buckler, in her excitement, 
failed at first to notice this. She was hold- 
ing the pine-knot over her shoulder asa 
sort of shield against her pursuer. When, 
with ashaking at the knees. she realized 
that it was on the point of flickering out, 
she tried hastily to light the other, and in 
the effort some of her treasuréd apples fell 
out of ber apren, and rolled behind her on 
the path. 

As soon as the bear came to these apples 
he stopped, and began devouring them with 
the keenest relish. 

“Why!” thought Mrs. Buckler, with a 
sudden lightening of her load of terror, 
‘it's not me he’s after, but the’sweet ap- 
ples!” and straightway all her old courage 
returned. } 

She paused, and took time to light her 
new pine-knot deliberately and well. Then 
she hurried on; and it was sonie minutes be- 
fore her pursuer was again at her heels. 
And now, so sudden are the revulsions of 
a woman’s feelings, she was concerned only 
for the sweet apples. They were the chil- 
dren’s apples; and it went sorely against 
her grain to let a bear have any of them. 
Not until he had come most uncomfortably 
close could she bring herself to again propi- 


-tiate him; and then she doled out but three 


of the precious green globes, dropping them 
onthe path behind ber with slow reluc- 
ance. 

The animal took perhaps a quarter of a 
minute to dispose of this niggardly contri- 
bution, and then came on again with a sort 
of bopeful confidence. 

**No!” declared Mrs. Buckler, firmly, 
“you ain’t goin’ to have another one!” and 
she agi broke into arun. But when that 
heavy, shambling gallop sounded close at 
her back, her resolution weakened, and she 
dropped a couple more out of her apron. 
While the much gratified bear delayed to 
eat these, she rounded a turn of the road, 
and was gladdened by the sight of her own 
window glimmering some two hundred 
yards in front. 

Calling her husband’s name two or three 
times at the top of her voice, till she saw 
him fling open the door and rush out to meet 
her, she hugged the remnant of her apples 
to her breast, flung her torch at the bear 
and sped like a deer toward the house. 
Whether the bear followed her further or 
not, she never knew. It certainly did not 
come near enough to the house for her 
husband to catch sight of it, for as she 
flung herself into his arms,. panting, tri- 
umphant, half-way between laughter and 
tears, he asked her what was the matter. 
‘Matter!’ she cried,indignantly. ‘“That’s 
just like a man, after all I've gone through 
to get home!” And she pulled him violent- 
ly into the house and slammed the door. 
Steve Buckler was quite too judicious to 
remind her of the fact that be had urged 
her either to come home before dark, or 
else stay all night. He did not even let it 
appear in his face for an instant that he 
thought of such a thing. He listened to 
the story with all the breathless excitement 
that she had anticipated, praised her 
bravery and resource, vowed to shoot the 
bear next day, ate one of the sweet apples, 
and then, being very sleepy, went to bed. 
But Mrs. Buckler, before she followed his 
example, proudly tucked several of the 
apples under the children’s pillows,— 

Independent. 


oe 





_ “Wuy do you hate soap so?’ asked the 
inquisitive lady. ‘I don’t” said Mr. Dismal 
Dawson. “I a ignore it. We don’t 
move in the set; that’s all.”’ 





SUFFERERS FROM CovGHs, Sort THROAT, etc , 
should be constantly ees with “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.”” Avoid imitations. 





ATrRacTiIvVE Orrers.—W. G. Baker, of Spring- 
field. Mass , who is pretty well known throughout 
the United States as a wide-a-wake, up-to-date 
dealer in teas, Spices and sim‘lar goods, makes sev- 
eral offers through our advertising columns which 
are well worth the attention of every person who 
reads the MICHIGAN FARMER. A request by postal 
card will secure from him his catalogue, order sheet 
gnd full particulars, 





BETTING ON A BEAR. 





At Rawson Junction we found a man with 

a big black bear in a cage on the platform. 
He explained that Bruin had been taken in 
a trap three days before, and that he was 
going to take him down to Silver City to 
sell him to a saloonkeeper for $50. While 
we were surveying the captive, an old man 
rode up on a cayuse, followed by about the 
meanest-looking dog ever seen in the glori- 
ous West. The canine was squint-eyed, 
bob-tailed, and poor in flesh, and when 
rallied about the animal the old man ex- 
plained that,while his looks were agin him, 
the dog was on f a fighter of the first 
water. Helounged up and took a look at 
the bear,and another look at his owner,and 
ye A said:— 

‘Mister, I reckon ye sorter brag on that 
b’ar o’ yours?” 

‘*There’s no call to brag,” was the reply. 

“I didn’t know but you was braggin’ and 
bluffin’ as to how he could fight. lf you 
was I was goin’ to say a few words.” 

“As to how?” 

‘As to that ere dog o’ mine. I hev never 
~y him up ag’in a b’ar as yit, but I think 
e could hold his own.” 2 
‘You must be crazy!’ exclaimed the own- 
er of the bear. ‘‘Why, he’d chaw your dog 
up at one gulp!”’ . 

‘““Mebbe he would stranger—mebbe he 
would, but somehow or t’other I can’t be- 
lieve that he would. I’ve knowed that dog 
fur three y’ars, and I don’t believe your 
b’ar could chaw him up.” ‘ 

“Well, it stands to reason that he could. 
From the looks of him I should say that 
almost any sort of dog could roll that dog 
o’ yourn over. He’s ready to run now.” 
“Yes, he looks that way,” slowly remark- 
ed the old man, ‘“‘but that’s his deceivin’ 
p’int. What’s the value of yer b’ar. 

“wet dollars.” 3 

“Wall, I’ve got-tifty dollars in gold which 
says he can’t chaw my dog up inno one 
minit, nor five, nor ten minits.” 

‘““What’s that? You want to put your 


‘I do, stranger, and my money is ready. 
We'll turn ’em loose on the platform, and 
if your b’ar chaws up my dog the cash is 
yourn.”’ 

The owner of the bear didn’t have but$20, 
but he put up his Winchester for the bal- 
ance, and as soon as the stakes were up we 
got into the station and left the dog and 
the bear man to arrange things. Some of 
the slats to the cage were loosened, and 
after a few minutes all was ready and the 
two men joined us inside. The dog scratched 
at the door and whined to get in, and after 
a look about him the bear left the cage and 
started for the canine, 

“One gulp and your dog is gone!” shout- 
ed the bear man; but he wasn’t out of the 
woods yet. The dog was off the platform 
and up the trailin a flash, while the bear 
followed at a slower gait. They had been 
out of sight five minutes when the bear 
man suddenly exclaimed:— 

‘“‘Why—why—that bear 
back!” 

“No, I reckon not,” replied the old man. 

“But—but—!” 

“But the bet was that he’d chaw up my 
dog and he hasn’t done it.” 

The bear man looked up and down and 
around, and the situation finally dawned 
upon him, and he said to the old man:— 

“Stranger, did you ever strike a full- 
blown idiot before?” 

“Yes, two or three.” 

“And did you leave ’em dead broke and 
far from home?” 

“Ob, no. I allus felt sorry for’em and 
left ’em sunthin’ for railroad fare.”’ 

And he handed the bear man $10 of the 
$20, took the rifle on his arm and rode way 
down the trail without looking back. 


won’t come 





THE SOUL OF AN ARTIST.—‘“‘Why are you 
here?” asked the missionary. 

“Fer tryin’ to pick a woman’s pocket,” 
answered the sequestered gentleman. 
“‘Now, my good man, you see what greed 
has brought you to.” 

“It wasn’t greed at all. I knowed in the 
first place that there would be nothing 
worth taking, but I jist wanted to see if I 
could do it.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 





dog agin my bear?”’ 








AN INTERMITTENT HEART, 





STOPPED EVERY THIRD BEAT. 





but Throbs 


But Mrs. Strope’s Heart Now no Longer Lags 


Regularly. 





From the Leader ’ 


In a large, commodious house at No. 104 
Huntington street, Cleveland, Ohio, lives 
Mrs. Emily A. Strope, widow of the late X. 
M. Strope, and she is the mother of a young 
mun who has been, and is now one of this 
city’s successful and energetic pharmacists. 
Mrs. Strope, who has lately recovered from 
serious cardiac difficulty, when questioned 
by a reporter regarding her late illness 
stated as follows: 

“Two years ago,I had my first experi- 
ence with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Fora 
ong time I was troubled with an ailment 
which I feared would eventually drive me 
crazy unless I rid myself of it. It will 
sound strange, no doubt, to some, but. my 
heart did not beat as it should. Its action 
was irregular. There would be two pulsa- 
tions, or perhaps three, and then a sudden 
cessation. My heart seemed to rest for the 
period of one or two beats, and then re- 
sume its action. Sometimes such lapses 
would not be so frequent as that, but 
scarcely a day passed that they did not 
occur. It felt as though something would 
strike the heart with great force, and pash 
it out of place. During that period, when- 
ever I lay down to sleep or rest, my hands 
would become perfectly numb and heipiane. 
I could feel the temporary paralysis com- 
ing over them, but 1 could do nothing 
which would prevent it. My feet were 
affected in a like manner, and I had con- 
siderable difliculty in walking when such 
a spell had possession of me. Naturally 
that state of affairs completely upset my 
nerves, and any one whose nervous system 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


is well nigh shattered, can appreciate and 
understand the misery, chiefly mental, 
which I endured. I lost much sleep and 
rest, and often I was compelled from sheer 
exhaustion to sit down during the day to 
obtain some repose. But as soon as I did 
so I felt that numb sensation come over my 
hands and feet, and I rocked violently in 
my chair to drive it away, but frequently 
to no avail. 


“One day, my son who was keeping a 
drug store at the time, brought me home 
some of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People and advised me to take them for my 
heart trouble. I used the pills about two 
months and they certainly cured me, for 
now my heart beats regularly and all 
numbness has disappeared and my circula- 
tion is in splendid order,” 

We print the above hoping Mrs. Strope’s 
experience may be beneticial to others who 
may suffer from derangement of the heart. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements necessary 
to give new life and richness to the blood 
and restore shattered nerves. They are an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as_loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or 
six boxes for $2.50, by addressing Dr. Wil- 
eal Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A GOOD RECORD. 








In the FARMER of J anuary 16th, ’97, I 
have been reading Mr. J. H. Brown’s 
Dairy Notes in which he gives a record of 
tests made with his herd of eleven cows. 

We are keeping a few cows to make but- 
ter. I thought best to weigh the milk, one 
day, at least, and report to you the result. 
At that time we were milking six cows, 
and were well satisfied with the result. 

We.are not feeding near as heavy as last 
winter, for the reason that there is not so 
much demand for butter as last winter. 

Test January 23d, 1897. 


No. ofcow. Time of calving. Milk per day, net. 
No. 1 June 8, 1896 14% Ibs. 
9 sig nee ane 
ee July 9% °° 
4 Sept.5, “ 18% 
i 2 Dec. 13, °° 34 > 
6 Oct. 25, 1444 °‘ 


Don’t know the exact date of No. 3’s 
calving,as we bought this cow inthe month 
of August. 

As we have no Babcock tester, I cannot 
give you the exact per cent of butter fat in 
the milk, but itis not very low as we are 
now making 32 pounds of butter per week. 

No. 5is an extra good cow. We weighed 
her milk about two weeks ago, previous to 
January 23d, and had 35 pounis. Am 
satisfied that this cow gave us 40 pounds of 
milk for the first two weeks after calving. 
As we bought this cow when young we 
don’t know what breed sheis. I have been 
culling out for the last three years, and 
have now some cows that suit very well. 

We have one young cow about two-thirds 
Jersey. Weexpect her to have her first 
calf the eoming April. This is a splendid 
young animal. ill try and see what the 
Jersey blood does. If Mr. Brown can do 
better from six cows, I shonld like to hear 
from him. 8. W. CONKLIN. 

{We wish friend Conklin had weighed 
the milk of each cow for a week, at each 
milking, and made a composite test for the 
per cent of butter fat. His cows are mak- 
{ing an excellent record, and we think a 
test for butter fat would show that they 
are doing even better than he is giving 
them credit for. 

If the creaming is nearly perfect, and the 
churning exhaustive, the average per cent 
of fat might be approximately estimated. 
But we should be glad to have yougkeep a 
record, sav for 30 days, and secure a@ com- 
posite test for butter fat. 

‘Take a sample of milk from each milk- 
ing, for four or five milkings, keeping each 
cow’s milk separate. Keep each cow’s 
milk in a large bottle or Mason fruit can, 
and take to your nearest creamery. It is 
not necessary for every dairyman to own a 
milk tester, but it will pay to secure an oc- 
casional test of each cow’s milk. And 
where several cows are kept, for the special 
purpose of making butter, it is important 
that the skim milk and buttermilk be fre- 

uently tested. We hope to hear from 
friend Conklin again.—Ebp.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SILO CONSTRUCTION. 





I would like to make inquiry of the read- 
ers of your paper that have the stave silo, 
as to how they likethem. Do they freeze 
enough to hurt the silage, also what width 
of plank is best to build them of? 

Tonta Co. HENRY J. HALL. 

[Stave silos‘are in limited use in some sec- 
tions of the country. The principal objec- 
tions to their use have been the difficulty of 
keeping the walls air tight, and, in cold 
latitudes, to prevent ‘freezing around the 
walls, 

As the days go by we find more farmers 
recommending the stave silo, especially in 
latitudes where a minimum amount of 
severely cold weather is experienced. Have 
any of our readers tried the stave silo? 
The experience of those who have will be 
oy tae to all readers of the FaARMER.— 

D. 





THE COW’S UDDER. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

The nervous system, which is intimately 
cornected or associated with the udder, 
plays an important part in regulating the 
milk supply. The nerve system that influ- 
ences the milk department of the cow is 
said by good authorities to run as follows: 
A nerve starts from the lumbar portion of 
the spinal cord—that is, somewhere about 
the hips—and divides in the pelvis into 
three branches. Two of these branches 
enter the udder, while the third is connect- 
ed with the muscles of thestomach. Those 
which enter the milk glands are again sub- 
divided and spread over the entire udder, 
One branch being lost among the vesicles, 
another in the milk cistern, while a third 
terminates in the teats. It has been said 
that the secretion of milk is similar to the 
Secretion of saliva—the more it is stimulat- 
ed the more the flow. When milk is drawn 
from the udder the action of certain nerves 
on the teats affects secretion. This state- 
Mentis rather vague, but it is a subject 
that does not admit of definite explanation 
because a great deal has to be left to sur- 
mise the conjecture, Some people believe 





in the French theory that the escutcheon, 
or parting of the hair down the cow’s 
breech, has some bearing upon their milk- 
ing qualities, but I do not think this theory 
has been maintained in the practical tests. 
The size and shape of the udder has a good 
deal todo with the oe ability of the 
cow; model udders are usually described as 
square and blocky, extending well along 
the belly and carried up well behind. The 
size and shape of the bag may not be an un- 
failing guide to a cow’s milking powers, but 
if she has one .of the above description the 
possibility is that she will make good use of 
it. Atany ratea cow with a small round 
udder cannot possibly give a large quantity 
of milk. Appearances are sometimes de- 
ceitful, but rarely is a cow, for one that has 
the appearance of a good milker seldom be- 
lies it in practice. AGRICOLA. 
YORKSHIRE, Eng. 


TAINTED MILK. 








[Read at the annual meeting of the Ohio Dairy As- 
sociation. ] 


Tainted milk is the great bugbear with 
which cheese-makers have to contend; it 
causes more anxiety and mischief than any 
other one thing known to the trade. If 
dairymen could be made to understand its 
effects they would anxiously search for the 
causes, because it would mean money in 
their pockets. 


For instance, while ten pounds or less of 
good milk will make a pound of cheese, it 
—- eleven or twelve pounds of tainted 
milk, for a tainted or gaseous curd requires 
more acid, which takes more time to de- 
velop, thus driving out the moisture and 
butter fat, Therefore, the yield is greatly 
diminished. The loss does not end here,for 
the cheese is quite likely to be sold ata 
lower price,for although (with proper treat- 
ment) a solid article may: be made, the de- 
sired flavor is lacking. 

But most men who deliver milk at a fac- 
tory (if it passes the maker’s nose without 
comment or at most a mild warning from 
him to take:better care of the milk) go home 
without concern, and if the cheese or butter 
does not bring the highest market price, 
they blame the manufacturer, and it never 
occurs to them that their own carelessness 
has the least thing to do with it. 

There are so many sources of tainted milk 
that it requires greatintelligence sometimes 
to detect them; but the most common is 
lack of cleanliness and proper aeration. Let 
me give you the results of an experiment 
made in the month of October of the mixed 
milk of the university herd at the experi- 
ment farm at Madison, Wis. Taken under 
ordinary conditions it contained 15,000 
germs, 500 per cubic centimeter, while of a 
cow that had been carefully cleaned and the 
wilking donein a cleanly manner,:having 
the udder and hands clean and moist, only 
330 bacteria for the same volume were 
found. A repetition of the same experiment 
in February under winter conditions reveal- 
ed 7,680 germs per cubic centimeter in the 
milk obtained without special precaution, 
while the number in the milk that had been 
taken with care was reduced to 219 germs 
| od cubic centimeter, the bacteria derived 

rom the filthiness causing tainted milk. 

When bacteriology is better understood 
there will not need to be so much said and 
written about this subject of cleanliness. 
What I say is a repetition of what has been 
said and written again and again and will 
keep on repeating it until the object is ob- 
tained. 

Go into the operating reom of a hospital 
and ask the surgeon to explain to you why 
so much care is taken to keep everything 
in the room so scrupulously clean and ev- 
ery precaution taken that thereis no con- 
tamination. He will explain to you the 
danger of germ poisoning and how easily 
they are transmitted. If a few chance to 
lodge on the surgeon’s knife it means death 
to the patient by blood poisoning. How 
careful then ought we to be with that 
which weeat. There is no article of food 
which is so easily contaminated as milk, 
nor any so carelessly handled, Men will 
go about their milking withouta thoughtof 
washing their hands, no matter what kind 
of work they have been doing, brush the 
cows’ udders carelessly, enough to set the 


FARM SEPARATORS 


If you raise the calves 
in your dairy herd you 
want warm, fresh skim 
milk. Creamery skim 
milk will not doit. The 
way to get the fresh 
skim milk is to use a 
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For further particulars and for circulars 
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dust and dried filth flying about in the 
air, which finally settles in the milk-pail 
and there, in the warm milk, they find just 
the conditions for multiplying a thousand- 
fold. Then perhaps the milk is strained 
through a carelessly washed strainer into 
a can which may be visibly clean, but in 
the seams and joints numerous germs are 
imbedded which a common washing and 
scalding will fail to dislodge, and ofttimes 
the can stands near enough to the sta- 
ble to take on more taint. When the 
weather is sultry much greater care is need- 
ed, for in such weather the germs multiply 
much faster. Let it be well aired, then 
cooled immediately to 60 degrees or below, 
for in a cool temperature the germs lie 
ee and will have little effect on the 
milk. 

We have all heard of ice-cream and 
cheese poisoning; it is my belief that these 
poisons are caused by taintéd milk in the 
worst form. W. E Hurd, dairy and food 
inspector, says: ‘In all cases of poisonous 
cheese which have come to my knowledge 
traces of dangerous milk were found enter- 
ing-into the manufacture of such cheese; 
and almost, I think always, in cheese of 
very open texture or porous. Instead of 
the. cheese-maker being to blame for fer- 
menting his curds too much or allowing too 
much acid to develop, I believe that to be 
the only remedy whereby the dangerous 
element can be dislodged. If, as.Dr. Vaughn 
says, the poison is so volatile, then a thor- 
ough aeration of the curd separately from 
the whey would make it possible for the 
poison to disappear before pressing. Some 
one has said ‘Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” So I would say to the cheese- 
makers of America, eternal vigilance on 
your part will, 1 believe, wipe out this tyro- 
toxicon scare. Watch your milk more close- 
ly and if enough putrid milk creeps in to 
cause floating curds or other similar indi- 
cations, throw the curd away; do not take 
the chance of marketing it and thereby pos- 
sibly injuring your reputation, the reputa- 
tion of your factory, and the great cheese 
industry of the world.” 

In addition to what Professor Hurd says 
in the treatment of the curd I would add, 
while the acid is developing I would mat 
and pile it until the gas is expelled by the 
pressure, then by milling and aerating a 
solid texture is obtained and, the cheese 
will not huff. I have seen milk so badly 
tainted that the whey would be of a green- 





ish color and foam; the curd would be so 
full of gas that it would float. After 
working in such a vat the hands would 
prickle and become swollen. Before I had 
learned how to handle such milk the 
cheese would begin to huff as soon as the 
screw to the press was loosened, and con- 
tinue to swell sufficiently to raise the fol- 
lowers from the hoop. They would crack 
open and gas escape. No wonder tyro- 
toxicon could be found in such cheese. 

Some of the reasons for tainted milk are 
as follows: Cows drinking from stagnant 
and muddy pools of water and dragging 
the udders through it, when the germs 
will adhere to the latter, and will be 
dropped into the milk-pail; dirty, stinking 
barns, stinking water tanks where milk is 
cooled; cows in heat, sick cows; poorly 
ventilated, stinking air where the cows are 
milked; milk kept too long in foul air be- 
fore being aerated and cooled; the use of 
wooden buckets for milking; lack of sufli- 
cient care in aerating and cooling; cooling 
and aerating the milk near contaminated 
places, such as the hog-pen. Ihave known 
of milk being badly tainted by cooling in 
cistern water whichstunk. The patron dis- 
covered the cause one morning by using 
some of the water when making prepara- 
tion to shave his face. 

The presence of gas or taint in cheese is 
recognized by small round holes called pin- 
holes, and when cheese are made by the 
granular process there is no be of ridding 
the curd of this gas, but it will go on de- 
veloping on the shelves and will never com- 
mand a good price in market. Such 
cheese disgusts the consumer ard destroys 
his taste for cheese, whereas if nothing but 
a good article was to goon the market the 
demand would be so great that there would 
be no danger of overproduction. And 
when we consider that there is about twice 
as much nutritive value in a pound of 
cheese as there is in a pound of beef, it 
ought to stimulate the producers of milk to 
furnish nothing but the best. Then do not 
make the mistake of hiring a poor cheese- 
maker because you can hire him cheap, for 
he would be dear at any price, but get a 
good man who understands his business 
thoroughly. Whena pound of cheese can 
be bought for about the same price as a 
pound of beef it ought to be found on every 
table, especially that of the workingman, 
and it will be when properly made. 

Oxnto STATE UNIVERSITY. H. J. NOYES. 
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. in deciding what is the proper paint to use for your ey 
cupboards, baseboards, shelves, floors, buggies, ee 
4 ri) wagons, boats, farm implements, barns, fences, ~ ) 
\ chairs, houses—in fact, anything that can be i 
a painted. > x 
f; There are great differences in paints, Some @ 
“€ 0 give a bright, glossy finish, others an oil finish 0 
that can be washed. The secret of painting is to 
~ know the right paint for your purpose, then : 
lj use it. The old zinc bath tubis an eye sore. You 
LY can make it look like porcelain and wear like 
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paint for all purposes. 


porcelain if you use 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS BATH ENAMEL. 


66 Paint Points*’ tells what you want to 


Tells the good and bad points about good and bad paint. 
Tells avout the brushes to use and how to take care of them. 


y, THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS are made for every purpose, not one 
Send for the booklet to-day—it is free. 
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1897 Records IMPROVED ~ 
U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


show the usual good work, and again establish its 








superiority bevond question. 


Grand Work at Experiment Stations, viz: 


Wisconsin, 


The Improved U.S. Separator excels everything for Creamery and also for Dairy use. 
A Steam Turbine Attachment of a new and improved pattern furnished for operation by steam. 
CATALOGUES EXPLAIN FULLY. FREE TO ALL. 


Jan. 20, Capacity 2,400, Test 0.05 
bi ‘22, = 2,400, 0.05 
Minnesota, “ si i 2,820 No Trace 
Pennsylvania, eb. 1, 2,700, ‘Test 0.05 
As Good and Better Results in Creameries : 
At Jersey Hill Creamery, Ryegate, Vt., January 23, 1897. 
In 4 hours’ continuous run, separated, 12,240 Ibs. 
Amount run per hour, , ‘ 3,060 Ibs. 
Highest test was just before closing, . ; 0.03 





(897 DAIRYING CONDITIONS. 


Send for new leaflet on Up-To-Date 
Dairying. “Some Facts Regarding 1897 
Dairying Conditions ” 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
BASDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. Now York. 
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For a knife that will cut a horn without 
use it cuts from four 

sides at once get————___—_—_ 


THE KEYSTONE 


crushing, 


wi 
F. Descripti' 
AG. BROSTUS, Cochranviile, Pa. 









width of tire wanted. 





then Catalogue free. A 
EMPIRE MF 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
i dress ° 
G. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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To prevent mistakes all correspondents 
who expect pay for their contributions, 
or to receive credit on their subscription 
account, must state so distinctly in for- 
warding articles for acceptance. This rule 
must be invariably observed if compensa- 
tion is expected, as claims made after- 
wards will not be considered. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Yor the purpose of preventing mistakes, 
and to facilitate the answering of questions 
promptly, we make the following sugges- 
tions to our correspondents. Correspond- 
ence relating to farm practice and the dairy 
should be sent to J. H. Brown, Climax; all 
correspondence relating to farmers’ clubs 
should go to A. C. Bird, Highland; matter 
relating to the Grange should be sent to 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Lansing. Each of 
he parties referred to have the conduct of 
the departments named. All other corre- 
spondence, on such subjects as horticul- 
ture, live stock, poultry, markets and 
public affairs should be sent directly to this 
office. By this means the delays caused by 
re-mailing matter intended for the several 
departments will be avoided, and the 
chances for errors materially decreased. 


=—=_J0G- 


SHOULD THE SALARY 





BE RAISED? 





Governor Pingree has issued a proclama- 
tion, asking the taxpayers of the State to 
vote for an amendment to the State con- 
stitution increasing the salary of the At- 
torney General from $800 per annum to 
$3,500. The State legislature, by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote, has also endorsed 
the proposed change. 

Thére is no doubt but that the present 
salary is entirely too small. It is niggard- 
ly if the man occupying the position has 
sufficient ability to perform its duties. 
But it strikes us the proposed salary goes 
too farinthe other direction. If it had 
been placed at $2,000 we think it would 
have been endorsed by a majority of the 
taxpayers. In the present condition of busi- 
ness in this State, the very low cost of 
everything, the decline in the rate of 
wages in all industries, even when employ- 
ment can be obtained, as well as the ex- 
tremely low prices producers are obliged to 
accept for their products, we regari the 
proposed salary as altogether too high, 
We have seen salaries and positions so 
multiplied and increased in this county, 
each legitimate advance being followed by 
dozens of others which were neither just 
nor necessary, that we think a very con- 
servative policy is required to protect the 
interests of taxpayers—those who have to 


foot the bill. Generosity is out of the 
question under present conditions; justice 
is all that can or should be considered. 
The proposed salary is too generous. 


THE WOOL TARIFF. 








The schedule of duties in the proposed 
new wool tariff, while apparently very 
favorable to the wool-grower, in one im- 
portant particular falls far short of -what 
the situation and the expectations of the 
wool-grower demand. This is in reference 
to the importation of so-called “skirted” 
fleeces. It was a source of weakness and 
disappointment in the McKinley tariff law, 
and it will be so in the new law if the 
schedule is adopted in its present form. 

Nominally, on high-class fine wools, 
American growers are protected to the 
extent of 11 cents per pound. But all 
skirted fleeces are allowed to come in under 
this clause, and this practically reduces 
the duties to eight cents, or less, per pound. 
Let us explain how this is. A skirted 
fleece is one which contains only the best 
and lightest portions of the fleece, such 
part of the fleece as is grown on the belly, 
legs, neck and breech being taken out. 
Then these skirted fleeces are packed in 
bales, each one spread out and packed back 
to back, so that there is neither twine, nor 
anything else but the best portions of each 
fleece in the bale. Practically that wool is 
sorted, and to that extent should pay extra 
duty. This is the loop-hole which im- 
porters and manufacturers provided for 
themselves in the McKinley and previous 
tariff bills, and they propose to have it 
again. 

The great advantage to them is that the 
compensatory duties on woolen goods will 
be calculated at 11 cents per lb., while prac- 
tically they pay only 8 cents. Just as sure 
as they accomplish what they aim to do, 
the next tariff bill will be short-lived, and 

the manufacturer will again have to meet 
conditions which have cost him many thou- 

sands of dollars in the past four years. It 
will be his own greediness—his desire for 
unjust advantages —which will be to blame. 

The wool-grower has felt that the McKin- 

ley tariff, while promising much, did not 

fulfill its promises. It was this very skirt- 

ing clause which stood in the way, and gave 
the manufacturer and importer an undue 
and unjust advantage. 

If the prospective law is adopted without 
any discrimination against such fleeces as 
we have described, then the wool-grower 
will have eight cents protection instead of 
twelve as the law promises, and he will at 
once declare the law a failure. 

Then it will be a heavy discrimination 
against the wools of South America, where 
the whole fleece is exported, and in favor of 
Australian wools—a discrimination against 
an important product of a people with 
whom we are about to attempt to establish 
reciprocal trade relations, and in favor of 
one with whom we cannot expect to extend 
our trade relations, as their sympathies are 
entirely with Great Britain, and their trade 
naturally follows them. 

Another effect it will have wil] be to 
compel the wool-growers of other lands to 
adopt the same method of sorting their 
wools before shipping to our markets, and 
practically lead to the discontinuance of the 
importation of wools put up ina different 
way. 

The schedule of wool duties, as it now 
stands, is substantially as follows: 


The schedule is divided into three classes: 

Class 1 includes all wools of Merino 
blood, immediate or remote, and others im- 
ported from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, 
Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Great 
Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco and else- 
where. 

Class 2, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long wools, 
or other like combing wools of English 
blood, and hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca and other like animals. 

lass 3, Donskoi, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso,native Smyrna, Russian 
camels’ hair and wools heretofore imported 
from Turkey, Greece, Syria and elsewhere. 

The duty on wools of the first class. which 
shall be imported washed,shall be twice the 
amount of the duty to which they would be 
subject if imported unwashed;ahd the duty 
on wools of the first and second classes 
which shall be imported washed, shall be 
three times the duty to which they would 
be subjected if imported unwashed. 

The duty upon wool which shall be re- 
duced in value by the admixture of dirt or 
other foreign suostance, shall be twice the 
— to which it would be otherwise sub- 
ject. 

_ The duty upon all wools or hairs of the 
first class shall be 11 cents per pound, and 
upon all wools or hairs of the second class 
12 cents per pound. 

On wools and on camels’ hair of the third 
class of the value of 13 cents or less per 





pound, including charges, and on common 


goat hair, the duty shall be 32 per cent ad 
valorem. 

On wools and on camels’ hair of the third 
class, the value exceeding 13 cents per 
pound, including charges, 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Wools on the skin shall pay the same 
rate as other wools. 

On shoddy and all other wastes, 30 cents 


per pound. 

The other provisions of the bill seem to be 
fair and equitable. But with skirted wools 
coming in as unwashed wools the adminis- 
tration has to stand the reproach that it 
increased the duty too much, while the 
wool-growers will charge it with selling 
them out to the manufacturers, because 
they willonly be benefited to two-thirds 
the extent promised them inthe law. It 
will injure the administration with the 
consumer, and at thesame time disgust the 
wool-grower. Better change to a plain 10- 
cent duty on the first two classes, and then 
place an extra duty on skirted fleeces. It 
would only be fair and equitable, and not 
subject the majority in Congress to the 
charge of attempted deception and subter- 
fuge. 


NOT SOUND ARGUMENTS. 








The Lansing State Republican, in a 
lengthy editorial upon the proposed amend- 
ment to the State constitution increasing 
the salary of the Attorney General, says: 

‘‘The single proposition that is submitted 
to them is this: To compel the lawyer 
who becomes attorney general to take up 
his residence, during his term of office, at 
the seat of government and give all of his 
time and strength to the duties of his oftice, 
and as compensation for such services the 
state agrees to pay him the sum of $3,500, 
which is just one-halt of that which each 
member of the supreme court receives, 
$2,500 less than is paid each of the six 
judges of Wayne county, and $1,500 less 
than the prosecuting attorney of Wayne 
county and the corporation counsel of 
Detroit receive, respectively, for their ser- 
vices yearly.” 

The fact that the proposed salary of the 
Attorney General isless than that paid cir- 
cuit judges in Wayne county, is not con- 
vincing as to the merits of the proposition. 
The six circuit judges of this county each 
receive $6,000 per year, or a total of $36,000, 
while other judges are brought in from other 
counties to assist them. It is only afew 
years ago that one circuit judge ,at a 
salary of 41,500, with no outside assistance, 
was considered sufficient. Then the Corpo- 
ration Counsel and the Prosecuting At- 
torney have had their salaries increased 
until each is receiving $5,000, while the 
number and compensation of their assist- 
ants have also steadily inereased. We re- 
gard the amount of money paid out to 
courts and lawyers holding public positions 
in this county as an outrage upon the tax- 
papers and a public scandal. We hope the 
time may never come when the State fol- 
lows the lead of Wayne county in this 
direction. 





In the Farmers’ Clubs department this 
week, Mr. A. C. Bird replies to the letter of 
Mr. Helme which appeared in last issue. 
Those interested should read these two 
articles carefully, as they come from men 
who have been studying the effects of the 
mortgage tax law. 





In the London wool sales now in progress, 
Americans are buying heayily of Australian 
wools—the best Merinos and cross-breds 
being selected. Prices tor these grades hold 
firm, but it is doubtful if they would were 
it not for American purchases. Other 
grades are weak. 





THE merits of what is knownas the wind- 
stacker has not been recognized by tne 
farmers of Michigan except in a very limit- 
ed way. Why this is so we are unable to 


say, especially when those of Indiana and 
Illinois have been quick to adopt because 
of the great saving in labor it effected. 
Ninety per cent of the threshing machines 
sold in Indiana and Western Ohio, and in 
the wheat producing sections of Illinois,are 
equipped with wind-stackers. In this State 
manufacturers of threshing machines ‘at 
Battle Creek and Port Huron,when sending 
their machines to other States, equip them 
with wind-stackers, but the farmers of 
Michigan, for some unaccountable reason, 
persist, or have persisted thus far, in ignor- 
ing the merits of this device, and refusing 
to profit by its advantages. We think the 
low price of wheat has had something to do 
with this, for, as arule, our farmers are 
quick to avail themselves of the latest im- 
provements in farm machinery. With pres- 
ent values holding in wheat, we look for a 
change in this respect, for the stacker cer- 
tainly does its work much cheaper than it 
could be done by hand labor and the work 
is anything but easy or pleasant. 








“Ask your Druggist for the Kindergarten N ty 
‘The House that Teck Built.’” ’ — 





A FALSE AND MISLEADING STATE- 
MENT. 





The Washington correspondent of the 
Detroit Free Press must be densely ignorant 
regarding matters pertaining to wool and 
woolen goods, or he intentionally falsifies 
facts when writing about them. In a 
special dispatch from Washington to that 
journal, dated March 11th, referring to the 
proposed tariff schedule on wools, he says: 


“The woolen schedule which will be 
agreed to during the present week will 
show much higher rates on raw wool than 
did the McKinley law, and the committee 
has been compelled to yield to the argu- 
ments of the woolen manufacturers who 
demand that if raw wool is to be dutiable, 
a compensatory duty shall be levied upon 
all woolen goods sufficient to offset the 
tariff on the raw material. As it is esti- 
mated that it requires from four to four 
and ahalf pounds of raw wool to make a 
pound of woolen. goods, the enormous in- 
crease in the price of manufactured wool- 
ens can be seen at a glance.”’ 


The bulk of the clothing wools imported 
into this country, both under a tariff duty 
and when entirely free, were Australian. 
These wools rarely shrink more than 50 per 
cent in scouring. At that rate of shrinkage 
it requires two pounds of wool to produce 
one pound of woolen goods—not from four 
to:four and a half pounds. At 60 per 
cent shrinkage it would only require two 
and a half pounds of wool to make a pound 
of goods. 

As to increased cost, let us examine into 
that a little. The schedule of duties pro- 
posed on foreign wools has not yet been 
settled. But, taking ten cents per pound 
as a basis for calculation, we find that it 
would add 20 cents tothe pound of wool- 
en goods on wools shrinking 50 per 
cent, and 25 per cent on wools shrinking 60 
per cent. The average run of woolen goods 
used for clothing weighs from 12 to 14 
ounces to the pound. At 10 cents per pound 
duty, the rate would be five-eighths cent 
per ounce, and that would mean 7!¢ cents 
per yard on goods weighing 12 ounces, and 
8°¢ cents if weighing 14 ounces. As such 
goods, made of pure wool of the highest 
grade, as this calculation supposes, costs 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per yard, according to 
style and finish, and it requires seven yards 
to make a suit of clothes, we find that 
the increased cost of a suit of clothes from 
such goods would be from 5214 to 6114 cents. 
Such suits sell at retail, ready made, at 
from $15 to $18. Those selling under these 
prices contain more or less shoddy or other 
substitutes for wool. When made to order 
by a custom tailor in this city, they range 
in price from $25 to $35. These figures 
will serve to show the very slight differ- 
ence in cost which a tariff on wool makes 
in goods by the time they reach the con- 
sumer. The greatest cost is labor in- 
volved in transforming the wool into cloth- 
ing—beginning with the shearer and end- 
ing with the tailor. The prices given 
above were furnished by dealers and tailors 
in this city. 

It must be remembered that woolen 
goods are now under a protective tariff, 
and the only addition to the cost will be an 
amount sufficient to offset the increased 
cost of the wools. 

The correspondent adds, 
clinching his statement: 

‘The rates now being considered by the 
committee will add at least 50 per cent to 
the cost of every piece of woolen goods, 
either imported or domestic, that may be 
placed on the market after the new law 
goes into effect.” 

Theidea that the duties proposed will 
increase the cost of goods 50 per cent is 
simply rank nonsense, and is the result of 
reasoning from wrong premises—i. e., 
that it requires from 4 to 41¢ pounds of 
wool to make a pound of goods, and that 
the duty on manufactured goods will be 
largely increased over present rates in ad- 
pe poss ad providing for the increased cost 
te) ‘ 


by way of 





Tue State Senate last week refused to 
confirm the appointment of ex-Gov. Luce 
and Rev. Morgan Wood, of Detroit, whom 
Gov. Pingree had named.for member of the 
board of control of the Ionia house of cor- 
rection and member of the state board of 
corrections and charities, respectively. 

AMERICAN BEET SUGAR. 

The Jarecki Chemical Co., of Sandusky, 
O., have issued a — on this subject, 
in which they give full information regard- 
ing the development of this industry and 
the growing of the sugar beet. Also offer 
to furnish free of charge the best imported 
beet seed for ——o plots and chem- 
ical analysis of the beets grown, for the 
purpose of determining what localities are 
adapted to the industry, with a view to 
locating factaries. A postal card to the 
above named company will bring the 
pamphlet. 
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TOWNSHIP TAXES AND EXPENSES. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Having been a subscriber to your valu- 
able paper for many years, I must say that 
itis always one of the first to be looked 
over. Among all of the good things it is 
not strange that there should be sometbing 
now and then that is not just suited to our 


taste. The following is a sample: I see 
that in your last issue C. V. DeLand, State 
tax statistician, is trying to enlighten the 
people in regard to the extravagance in 
township expenses, and the Editor of the 
Farmer thinks that no other manin the 
State has made such a thorough study of 
the subject, and infers that the people are 
profiting greatly by his work. ji 

Mr. DeLand says that all taxes levied in 
townships are directly under the control of 
the taxpayers. Very true, and I think that 
they are very carefully watched. He also 
states that it costs more to run the 1,500 
townships in the State than torun the State 
government. I must say that it looks very 
reasonable thatit should. Friend DeLand 
also says that the average expense per 
township in the State is more than $1,500, 
and seems to think there is some margin for 
retrenchment. He also states that about 
50 per cent of this is for contingent pur- 
poses, and that outside of the salaries of 
supervisor, town clerk and commissioner of 
highways, there are but few contingent ex- 
penses. [Le thinks $750 is a large amount to 
pay for such services. Now, if the gentle- 
man is honest in making the statement that 
it costs $750 for the above services, then he 
is ignorant in regard tothe matter. I don’t 
believe that there is a township in theState 
that pays one-half of the amount for such 
services. He also says that many town- 
ship boards hold from ten to twelve sessions 
ayear. It may beso, but in Eckford town- 
ship we never hold more than two sessions, 
elections excepted. The statement that it 
costs more to run the townships (school tax 
excepted) than the State is misleading and 
false. The State tax apportioned to Eck- 
ford township for 1896 was $2,068.22, and the 
total township tax, except school, was only 
$503.22. The total paid to township officers 
for the same year—supervisor, clerk, high- 


_ way commissioner, members of township 


board, board of review, school inspectors, 
and health officer—was only $249.15. Now, 
I believe in fair play. Tax Statistician De- 
Land is not a farmer, and of course if he 
can make it appear that we as farmers are 
extravagant at home, then we will have 
less reason to complain about the expense 
incurred by the tax statistician as well as 
other branches of the state department. 
Ican see no reason why it should cost 
very much more to run other townships 
than it does to run Eckford. We have a 
population of over 1,000, and the assessed 
valuation for 1890 was $842,280, and stands 
third in valuation in Calhoun County. 
CALHOUN Co. T. J. SHIPP. 





The Seeret of Success in Dairying. 
A High Standard. 


The truth of this is well illustrated by the results 
obtained at the recent convention of the Connecticut 
Dairymen’s Association at Hartford, Conn., Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, 1897, where a grouping of the ex- 
hibits scoring above 85 points shows the following 


facts: 

The Best Butter in the whole exhibit. scoring 
98% points, was made from cream separated by 
Cooley Creamers and Improved U. 8. Separators, 
made by the Vermont Farm Machine Company. 
This was the leading score in the Proprietary 
Creamery Class. 

The 2d Premium in this class, 97% points, was 
also made from cream separated by Cooley Cream- 
ers; and the same is true of four out of six exhibits 
in this class, all scoring 96 points and above. 

Thirteen out of fourteen Co-operative Creameries 
use among their patrons the Cooley Creamers, 
manufactured by the Vermont arm Machine Com- 

any. 

The Ist and 2d Premiums in this class went to 
butter made by the same apparatus, the scores being 
97 and 96% points respectively. 

In the exhibits of butter by private dairymen at 
the Connecticut convention the same preponder- 
ance is noticeable of the use of dairy machinery 
manufactured by the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, either their Cooley Creamers or their Im- 
proved U.S. Cream Separators, the complete list 
showing that the number using this machinery 
amounted to 69 per cent of all the exhibitors scoring 
8 points or above, and of this large number using 
this one company’s apparatus, so many scored 
above 95 points as to aggregate one-third of all the 
exhibitors. This shows the quality of the butter 
produced by these goods. 

This grand record is the strongest sort of a testi- 
monial to the superiority of the apparatus manu- 
factured by this firm, and is made more impressive 
by a perusal of the pamphlets furnished free by the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows Falls, 
Vt.,in which there are hundreds of testimonials 
from dairymen and creamerymen in all parts of 
the country, testifying to just such work of the 
machinery furnished them by this concern, the 
testimonals covering every important implement 
for creamery or dairy use. 





List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending March 9, as 
reported for the FARMER by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C.: 


S. A. Ayers, Lansing, Mich., automatic 
corn dropper; A. J. Colburn, Greenville, 
Mich., potato p'anter; E. P. Fox, Pater- 
son, N. J., transplanter; C. D. Hardshey, 
Halls Corners, N. Y., potato digger; B. F. 
Hopkins, Huntsville, Tex., cotton chopper; 
E. A. Johnston, Chicago, Ill., mower; R. C. 
Livesay, Milwaukee, Wis., grain shield for 
harvesters; B. F. Ricker, Galion, Ohio, 
corn harvester; G. W. Rife, Boston, Ind., 
cultivator; W. G. Scott, Rock Dell, Minn., 
cultivator; L. H. Smith, El Cajon, Cal., 
cultivator; W. Sobey, Racine, Wis.. wheel 
cultivator; W. Strait, Elmira, N. Y., bar- 
w. 


io 





EDITOR Micuigan FarmMeR:—I wish to let your 
35,000 subscribers know where they can get the best 


and cheapest wire and slat fence machine. Address, 


OREN STONE, Frnt, MIcH. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan 


The beet sugar bill has passed both 
houses of the legislature and waits the 
governor’s signature. 


It is reported that Bangor farmers have 
contracted to raise 100,000 bushels of cu- 
cumbers for the new pickle factory in that 
village. 

The fruit-growers of Manistee county 
will hold a meeting at Bear Lake, March 
25, for the purpose of forming a county hor- 
ticultural society. 

A carload of draft horses was recently 
received at Dorr from Kansas. The ani- 
mals are said to be fairly good ones,and are 
now being offered for sale. 


Citizens of White Pigeon have announced 
their intention of sending 150 sacks of pota- 
toes to the Salvation Army in Detroit for 
distribution among the poor. 


The 60th anniversary of Michigan’s ad- 
mission into the Union occurred last Tues- 
day, and public exercises were held at 
Lansing in honor of the event. It was 
also the 50th anniversary of the removal of 
the capital from Detroit to Lansing. 





A farmer named Bennett, living near 
Ensign, was arrested Wednesday on the 
charge of being a counterfeiter. He had 
just received some material from Chicago 
which excited suspicion, and an investiga- 
tion showed that he possessed dies for 
making silver dollars. 


The various Granges of Lenawee county 
met at Adrian last Tuesday, and decided to 
organize a mutual insurance prom It 
will be known as the Patrons’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Lenawee county,and 
a charter will not be asked for until] $250,000 
in risks have been pledged. ; 


A member of the legislature has intro- 
duced an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion which would give all college students 
of the required age the right to vote at all 
elections. It is claimed this would increase 
the vote of Ann Arbor by 1,500 and virtual- 
ly place the municipal offices in the hands 
of the students. 


The various rivers of the State have been 
very much swollen by the melting snow 
and heavy rains of last week, and in a 
oumber of places considerable damage has 
been done by high water. In somesections 
wheat fields are said to be flooded, and the 
alternate freezing and thawing this week 
will doubtless result in more or less injury 
to the crop. 


General. 


President McKinley has decided to send 
Col. John Hay, of ashington, D. C., as 
embassador to England, while Gen. Horace 
Porter, of New York, has been given the 
French embassadorship. 


Postmaster General Gary announces that 
postmasters will be allowed to serve out 
their terms, except in cases where the 
patrons demand a change because of in- 
competency or unsatisfactory administra- 
tion of office. 


The first cargo of steel rails trom this 
country for Japan is now being loaded on 
the British steamer Fortuna at Philadel- 

hia, together with a large consignment of 
ocomotives built in that city and intended 
for Japan. 


Washington Hesing, postmaster of Chi- 
cago, resigned his office last Wednesday in 
order that he may enter the coming munic- 
ipal campaign unhampered. He has de- 
cided to run for mayor on the Business 
Men’s ticket. 


The lilinois legislature appears to be 
taking up the fight. which has recently 
been begun against the large department 
stores, such as are conducted in the larger 
cities. A bill designed to abolish such 
stores has been introduced in the legis- 
lature. It provides, in substance, that no 
corporation shall carry on the business of 
retailing merchandise, 


The big block occupied by the Ely Walk- 
er Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo., was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire last Saturday night. 
The snengen?'® stock was valued at $1,200,- 
000 and the building at $300,000. The in- 
surance aggregates $1,000,000. A defective 
electric wire caused the fire. Other large 
tires during the past week have occurred 
as follows: Chicago, Il!., John A. Tolman 
& Co’s wholesale grocery; loss, $185,000; 
Sheftield, Ala,, 1,500 bales of cotton; loss, 
$50,000; Elkins, Va., general stores; 
loss, $100,000. 


In accordance with the call of the Presi- 
dent, Congress assembled in session last 
Monday. President McKinley, in a brief 
message, described the condition of the 
government’s finances and the necessity for 
the passage ofa tariff law which shall pro- 
vide ample revenue. The tariff bill which 
the cways and means committee has been 
working on for some months past, was im- 
mediately introduced in the House, and the 
discussion of the measure will beginina 
few days. Thomas B. Reed was re-elected 
speaker of the House. 


Heavy snow and rain storms in the West 
have caused the waters of the Mississippi 
and other rivers to reach a very high mark 
during the early part of this week. A 
number of breaks in the levees occurred in 
A, kansas and other southern states and 
the damage resulting has been heavy. The 
storms developed into blizzards in some of 
the northwestern states, the accompanying 
cold causing heavy losses of cattle and 
sheep on the ranges. The loss of human 
life has also been considerable and thou- 
sands have been driven from their homes. 


Foreign. 

Ranavalona III., the queen of Madagas- 
car, who has only held her positition nom- 
inally since the island was made a French 
colony, on June 20, 1896, has been exiled to 
the island of Reunion, a French possession 
near the island of Mauritius. The queen 
came to the throne in 1883. 


The situation in Europe continues to 
cause alarm, as it is now evident that 
Greece does not propose to abandon Crete. 
The commanders of all the fleets except 
the French and Italian have been ordered 
to immediately blockade the principal 
Greek ports, and an ultimatum will be ad- 
dressed to Greece. It now looks as if war 
between Greece and Turkey is inevitable 
and it is impossible to foresee what action 
will be taken by the other powers. There 
is a possibility of a number of the great 
powers becoming involved in the conflict. 


~ 


A Scrap of Evolution. 


Less than 40 years ago the light used in the rural 
districts was from a feeble candle or an alternately 
flaring and smouldering lamp fed by some animal 
oil. At the time of the discovery of crude petroleum, 
in August 1859, Mr. R. E. Dietz. of New York city, 
had been engaged in the manufacture of lamps, etc., 
for 19 years, having begun business in 1840, and was 
already well and -widely known for the excellence 





‘of the limited line of such goods as sufficed to meet 


the restricted demand of that time. With the suc- 
cessful refining of petroleum the world was speedily 
brightened by a new light, and many thousands of 
its inhabitants saw it at the hands of Mr. Dietz. In 
the past 55 years. by reason of their manifest 
superiority, the Dietz goods have found entrance 
into the markets of almost every land beneath the 
sun, and R. E. Dietz and his successors, R. E. Dietz 
Co., have been untiring in their efforts to meet if 
not to actually anticipate every want within the 
power ofa lantern or lamp to supply. As noted in 
the advertisement which appears elsewhere, the R. 
E. Dietz Co., of New York city, send free, upon 
application, a very complete illustrated catalog of 
their goods. From this catalog a clear idea of the 
extent and variety of their output may be obtained 
and the extensive line of goods designed especially 
for use on the farmand in the village cannot escape 
notice. 











WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MIcHIGAN 
'ARMER. 


~ New Plant that Cures Asthma—Free. 


The new African Kola plant is Nature’s 
botanic cure for Asthmain every form. Mr. 
A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, writes that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night for fear of choking. 
Rev. J. L. Coombs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
testifies to his entire cureafter thirty years’ 
suffering, and many others give similar 
testimony. Its cures are really wonderful. 
If you are a sufferer, we advise you to send 
to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
New York. who will send you a large 
case by mail free, to prove its power. It 
— you nothing, and you should surely 

ry it. 














There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Send 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
4Lone STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 
WITH TIRE ON. 


We Sell Direct to the Farmer 


SARVIN PATENT WHEELS. 


Tired with R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed and bored for boxing. 
Wheels ready for painting and imme- 
diate use. For particulars write 
GENEVA WHEEL CO., Geneva, Ohio. 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, en 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. 0. D. 
¢ here to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 
. Guar- 











Carts, Surries, 








ogand testi- 
r.(in full) 


monials Free, gir nae 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 155 W. Van Buren St. 
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RECOMMENDED BY MARKET GARDINERS, 
A dozen Styles to select from. Write for circu- 9 
lars and address of nearest supply depot to j 


|! AMES PLOW CO., SoLe MAKERS, 
New York and Boston. _ { 














Send for Price List of North- 

ern Grown Tested Garden, 

a Field and Grass SEEDS. 

Chcice Seed Oats, Spring Wheat, Rye, etc. Samples and 
prices on application. CRONENWETT, & SONS, 

544, 546, 548, 550 & 552 Michigan Ave., DeTroit, MIcH. 


BARLEY—THE SUCCESS. 


Six-rowed,beardless and hull remains tight. Yields 
good. Earlier to ripen than any bearded variety. 
Try itand you will sow no other. 75c per bu. Bags 
lie. E. D. FULLER, Otter Creek, Jackson Co.,Mich. 


Thoroughly Fire-Dried Pedigreed Seed Corn. 


Brown’s Medium Early Yellow Dent. Price 
per busbel, reassorted, shelled and cleaned (new 
bags), $1. Address J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


CONRATH BERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 


We will furnish strong plants, guaranteed true to 
name, for $5 per thousand delivered in car at Ann 
rbor. Cash must accompany order. Reference, 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank. Adéress 
PRAUN BROS., P.O. Box 1198, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BARLEY, ‘OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Early 
to ripen. Yields more bushels per acre than oats 
and brings tne farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per bushel. Bagsl5c each. Write for cir- 
cular, catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top, Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. Noknife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr. L. H. Gratigny, 


118 W. 7th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 























\T UMP g 


BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


ophay PU 














-- NEW.. 
DOUBLE 





RUMSEY’'S_ 


The large air chamber gives ample 
storage for compressed air which will 
keep the spray going from 6 to 10 min- 
utes after the pumps are stopped. They 
have agitators that agitate. Metal valves 
Plungers easily removed for packing, é&c. 

ie Any farmer can do it. Write for full de- 
Nine I scription and free book on spraying. 
—= RUMSEY & CO, Seneca Falls.N.Y. 
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FECT AQITA 
folisg of Notlesther or oe 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
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Oa Fare. 
56 Market St.,Lockport, N.Y. 





Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to $6.00. 


Beats them 1:1. 

. Don’t buy tiit 

, jou see them. 

‘end postal card for free cata.A hare 


vest for agts, write today. H. BR R,Johnstown,0. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


SIX MILLION PEOPLE VOTED FOR HON. 
W. J. Bryan. His only book, “The First Battle, 
isnow ready. Agents making from $25 00 to $150 00 
per week; the greatest seller of the age; send for 
outfitquick. Beware of fraudulent books. je} 

CONKEY COMPANY, Sole Publishers Chicago. 














FARIME Rs! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual Jabor. 


See that your thresherman is properly 


equipped, and give him timely notice. 








YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 
= pee m FAERCULES POWDER 3. ¢/; 


DO |T SAFELY, SURELY. AND CHEAPLY. 3 











SOME UNKNOWN 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS T2 PUT YOU OFF WITH 


THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. 


Chicago, Ill., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GRAND, SEND TO 
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THE RUMELY ENCINES & THRESHERS 


which represent the best of their 
traction and portable. 
qualities, s 


easy steamin 


SEPARATO 


which produces a separation of 


kind. The engines are simple and compound, 


They range in horse power from: 8 to 20, and are con- 
structed of the best material throughout, having in view large traction wer, 


ow er, 
implicity and durability. THE RUMELY 


S combine the apron and vibrator principle in one machine, 


grain not attained by other machines. They are 


fast, clean, economic threshers 1897 catalogue mailed free. Write today 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, INDIANA. 
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Phe Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MBS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 


We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hepe to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella B. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


= 
STORM AND SUNSHINE. 














The waves dashed up against the shore, 
The wind beat out again; 

The sea fled wildly on before, : 
And sobbed and moaned with pain. 


The heavy clouds hung low and dark, 
The rain swept on below, 

And blott2d outa storm-tossed bark— 
Sad type of human woe. 


But that was yesterday, my dear, 
To-day the sun shines bright, 

And all that seemed so wild and drear 
Has vanished in the right. 


The little waves run up the shore, 
The sea forgets its pain; 

The whole wide world grows glad once more, 
And courage lives ag_in. 


Take cheer, sad heart, ‘tis dark to-day, 
But let us not repine; 
These gloomy clouds will fly away, 
To-morrow’s sun wiil shine. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 

In another column Hope Daring calls at- 
tention tothe fact that there are those among 
us who are not exactly fair in regard to the 
men;that they are being maligned and made 
to appear unmindfal of the happiness of 
their wives. 

As your editor is included in the list of 
offenders in this direction, a few words in 
vindication will be attempted. 

Now, nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to lay myself liable to this ac- 
cusation, yet I am prepared to prove my 
assertion that men as a rule are not so re- 
ligious as women, and very few claim that 
they are so. Women take to religion as 
naturally as a duck to water. Proof of 
this is to be fonnd in every town and ham- 
let and needs no comment. One glance at 
the average prayer meeting or Sunday 
school will demonstrate this fact. It is the 
women of our land who make up the relig- 
ious gatherings toa greatextent, and while 
boys may be as regular in attendance as 
their sisters,yet the tendency is for them to 
drop out as they become older. 

It is presumable that any woman would 
like to have her husband attend church with 
her. Most women have a feeling of pride in 
this respect. Yet there are scores of good men 
who habitually remain away from church 
while knowing perfectly well that it would 
please their wives to have their company 
at thattime. Itisno sign that a man is 
not good and kind in his family because he 
does not attend church. Some of the very 
kindest husbands and fathers never do so. 

Of course there are just as many good 
men as there are women. Women are not 
angels by any means. I guess most of our 
husbands would say we were a trial some- 
times at the least. I do not hesitate to say 
that for downright meanness I would select 
a woman every time. 


* * 
* 


No mention was made in this connection 
of unhappy homes. A woman’s happiness 
is not involved 30 easily as that. Little 
annoyances do not cause unhappiness. I 
believe the proportion of unhappy homes is 
really small. Personally I know of not one, 
yet this is not saying that in all homes 
everything goes off smoothly at all times. 

It is perfectly natural for man to be 
masterful and for woman to be yielding, 
especially where her affections are con- 
cerned. She enjoys ministering to her 
loved ones, and many a good husband is 
spoiled by a fond, foolish young wife who 
delights in waiting upon him, and catering 
to his every taste. If there is blame to be 
attached to anyone it should fall as fre- 
quently upon the wife as upon her mother- 
in-law, for the influence is not greater in 
one instance than in the other. A man can 
be made over quite readily, beginning at 
the time he fallsin love. It would not be 
human nature to be the object of so much 
solicitous attention as is bestowed upon 
some men by their fond but foolish wives 
and not be a trifle spoiled thereby. I’ve 
noticed,in the rare instances where it is the 
husband who “stands ’round”, that asa 
rule the wife gets domineering and tyran- 
nical. I don’t think authority over men is 
good for women. Like voting, it would be 
apt to turn their panes. 

oe 





~ 


suppose there is a woman among US who 
would not indignantly resent the insinua- 
tion that her husband is not the best, the 
truest, the kindest in all the world. As 
well intimate to her that her baby is not 
handsome. Surely men will make great 
sacrifices, if necessary, for their wives, yet 
in the little things of every-day life I still 
believe them, as a rule, less thoughtful. 
Not my husband, you understand, nor 
yours, but the other woman’s. 


‘‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence, 


says Byron, and he evidently knew what 
he was talking about. Woman’s heart is 
quite apt to run away with her head. Any 
woman who truly loves a man, delights in 
those little attentions to his comfort, his 
pleasure, which are common in the home. 
She studies his tastes in cookery, in dress. 
She wears her hair the way he likes it and 
calls the baby by the name which he fa- 
vors. Butshelovestodoit. Bless you, 
if deprived of the privilege she would be 
far more unhappy than she is at remaining 
away fromchurch to please him. I do not 
think men are to blame if some of them 
have become a trifle autocratic. It is the 
women who have made them so. 


~~ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Ido not want to prove a disturbing ele- 
mentin this harmonious Household, yet 1 
cannot help feeling a little sympathy for 
the “male men,” as our good Samantha 
says. I am somewhat puzzled. Tell me, 
good wives, are our kind editor and ‘Mrs 
Grace” right? Are men, your husbands 
and the fathers of your children, irreligious 
and unmindful of your happiness? No, I 
do not mean to be unkind. I want infor- 
mation. Of course, there are men who are 
boors, but are there not as many good 
kind husbands and fathers as wives and 
mothers? 

If not, why? Whois to blame? Is it the 
wives or the husbands? Oh, it means so 
much to a woman—the dream of a happy 
home life where all the worries are shared 
with another and all the joys intensified be- 
cause each one brings delight to a loved 
one! Whois to blame if the reality proves 
so different from the dream? Shall we say 
it is the mothers-in-law? Surely a boy 
can as easily be taught a reverence for 
God’s house as a girl. Beware of letting 
the boy think he is not expected to be as 
considerate of others’ happiness as his sister 
is. Don’t laugh at the boyish assumption 
of authority over her. Neither commit the 
grave error of scoldinghim. But show him 
tod how it looks to you and teach him that 
ove unexpressed loses half its value. Re- 
member, dear tired mothers, you will be 
the mothers-in-law of the next generation, 
therefore you can say what the husbands 
of that day shall be. You see, I am assum- 
ing that the mother alone must train the 
boys. Now that does not seem to me the 
right way, butif your husband belongs to 
the class often depicted in the Household 
and domestic journals of to-day, as you 
care for your boy’s eternal welfare, bring 
him up to be a different man. 

To go back to my starting place, is this 

icture these periodicals give of the hus- 
oe a true one? Are men, as a rule, less 
kind in their home relations than women? 
Are men usually to blame that so many 
live as husbands and wives who are not 
among those “whom God hath joined to- 
gether.” 


Please tell me what you think. sisters. 
HOPE DARING. 





THE MEANS OF GRACE. 








When last Saturday’s paper came and I 
read the assuring words of the kind-hearted 
editor and the letter of Mrs. Grace, my last 
fear of the waste basket took wings and “I 
sez to Josiar, sez I,” “I’m goin’ to write to 
that ’ere MICHIGAN FARMER!” Hence I 
prepare to write and choose my subject, 
“The Means of Grace.” 

About all the troubles of life are brought 
about by mistakes. We mistake our call- 
ing, our strength, our friends, and,worst of 
all, God. Then the Inevitable overtakes us, 
and that is, confusion. 

It is much as it used to be in school when 
we were trying to work out those problems 
in ratio and proportioo, the numbers used 
to have such a provoking way of getting 
over into the wrong column, the extremes 


where the means ought to be, and vice- 
versa, and it was never until we had them 
placed in their proper places that the 
answer came right. 

And is it not true in life? We often make 
the same error, and find that not until we 
place our ambitions, our friendships, and 
our talents in correct relation to ourselves, 
does the solution to life’s problem begin to 
appesr. 

his may be true in our religion. We 
get the “means” where the ‘‘extremes” 
should be. Among the means of grace are 
generally named, preaching services, 
prayer meeting, Bible study and the fellow- 
ship of Christians. These are the means of 
grace truly,.and happy ought we to be if 
we call them ours. But they are only 
means, and no one ought to be looked to as 
an end in itself. God’s design for each of 
us is a character patterned after the 
Divine model. And that, for us farmers’ 
wives, means often self-denial, patience 
and cheerfulness,not experienced in spasms, 
but a part of the daily life. God will 
answer thecry for help that is offered from 
a hot, steamy kitchen as quickly as though 
it came from a prayer meeting. 

Now, Mrs. Editor, although my besetting 
vice is long letter writing, I do not want to 
afflict your readers, and besides, “‘Josiar,”’ 
while generally meek and obedient, does 
sometimes act rebellious when he thinks 
I’m not looking at him when he has to put 
on the hay rack to get a few letters to 
town. ButIdo want to tell Mrs. Gracea 
true little story. 

When our new minister first came, one 
morning he said ‘‘A genuine case of religion 
is aS contagious as the small-pox.” A 
little, quiet woman, sad-faced and not 
fashionably dressed, who was seldom seen 
at any of the meetings, flashed a wonder- 
fully intelligent look at the preacher, and I 
half guessed its meaning. Her husband, 
well-educated, intelligent and handsome, 
had, a number of years ago, began drink- 
ing, and soon the ‘farm (her inheritance) 
went, and the end, a drunkard’s grave and 
a destitute, broken-hearted widow, did not 
seem far away. But she,with that true love 
that ought never to grow dim, began (or 
kept on) praying for him, sand (perhaps 
the type-setter had better put a row of 
stars here, for it would take too long to tel! 
how it all came about) but last week at 
prayer meeting the little, pale woman sat 
near the front and her husband sat beside 
her, and the last few weeks of Christian 
living was shown in his again handsome 
face, and when he rose up to speak he said: 
“T thank God for a Christian wife, and—” 
Butthe minister said ‘‘Amen” real loud,and 
nearly ail the men did. ‘‘Josiar’ did, too. 
And the little woman’s face wasn’t pale, 
but simply radiant, and we women were 
all glad. 

So if the good old minister could not live 
a Christian without the prayer meeting, we 
may be obliged to. But no onecan prevent 
our having sweet, little meetings alone with 
God and the baby. And if we look to the 
prayer meeting as a ‘‘means’’ of grace 
simply, we will find the one as effective as 
the other, and leave it with as sure a hope 
and as light a heart as though it had been 
held in areal church. 

One more thought and [’m done, as the 
minister used to say when he had got half 
through with his sermon. I hold it a sin, 
a common ugly sin, (some sins seem 
romantic and interesting and unusual, you 
know, but this one is not), to work too hard 
to keep sweet while we are about it, and 
after it is over. What say you, ladies? 
With this I am sure you bid me a welcome 
adieu. HOPE LONG DE FERD. 


> 


TO RECENTLY 
PEOPLE. 


I take it for granted that among the 
readers of the MIcHIGAN FARMER there 
are a goodly number who have recently 
embarked on the sea of matrimony, while 
many others, no doubt, will soon take this 
solemn step, and assume the grave and 
sacred duties and responsibilities of wed- 
ded life. To all such I wish to offer a word 


of earnest, friendly advice. for I feel an in- 
terestin your future welfare and happi- 
ness, and could scarcely forgive myself 
were I to neglect what seems to me to bea 
solemn duty. 

My dear friends, you can not be ignorant 
of the fact that in many cases “marriage is 
a failure” and that many are the homes in 
which domestic strife and hatred have 
banished all joy and love. These homes. I 
dare say, were once filled with happy 
hearts, hearts which once burned with + 44 
fire of love, just as love now burns in your 
hearts. These homes contained souls to 
whom the future seemed very bright, just 
as the future now seems to you. dare say 
that faith, hope, love and high aspirations 
once reigned supreme in these homes which 
we now occupied by cold irresponsive 

earts. 





ADVICE MARRIED 








Now, my friends, I ask you to sit down 














But, joking aside, I do not for a ‘moment 
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Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
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andin all earnestness ask yourselves the 
question: Why these unhappy homes? 
why these cold irresponsive hearts? And 
when you satisfy yourselves as to the cause 
or reason, as you perhaps will, resolve be- 
fore the Most High, that the shipwreck of 
these unfortunate ones shall be your land- 
mark. 

You have often noticed children at play, 
thus happily whiling away the moments, 
when lo! a disturbance is raised, a cry is 
heard, and happiness has turned to grief. 
If you area looker-on, or if you make an 
investigation, you will become convinced 
that selfishness was at the root of the 
trouble—each wanted to possess a certain 
toy, or enjoy a certain privilege, and 
neither was magnanimous or unselfish 
enough to yield to the will of the other. 

So, also, with men and women, with hus- 
band and wife, who, by the way, are noth- 
ing but children—grown up. It is selfish- 
ness that is at the root of their troubles, 
and banishes peace, joy and happiness 
from their household. Husband or wife or 
both are bent on pleasing self, regardless 
of the feelings of the other. 

Young husband, young wife, now so full 
of hope, happiness and ht ene do you 
wish to journey through life with your 
chosen companion, peacefully and tran- 
quilly as upon a gentle stream? Then 
learn to live for others, and may yeur re- 
ward be complete! FRANK LESLIE. 





SHE VOICES HER APPROVAL. 





As I sat down to read the MICHIGAN 
FARMER the first thing I looked for was the 
Household. First of all things that met 
my eye was the cordial invitation, so of.en 
given, for the readers of the Household to 
write. As I glanced down the page, this 
article “Art inthe farm home” next came 
in view, and I wondered what the editor 
could find in that to be of muchinterest, butt 
before 1 was half way through I began to 
nod my head in approval of so much truth 


and good common sense. It seemed atonce 
that the invitation,and some more upon that 
Same subject, was just suited to me to-day, 
and for the first time I, too, venture to step 
inside the door. How many times the wom- 
en in the country do not get all the credit 
due them. I am sure there are many of our 
homes that could be made more pleasant, 
but as Mrs. Rockwood says, the farmer’s 
wife has to get along with what she has to 
do with. Truthful tothe end! And she not 
only has to, but she wants to, that is, the 
sensible ones do. 

We would like to adorn our walls with 
new paintings, take up our old carpets and 
pull down the old shades, substituting new 
things in the place of the old ones, but we 
cannot do so, so must be content with turn= 
ing, twisting, changing around, but they 
are the same old things after all. Yet the 
sensible woman will do without the nice 
things which she would like in order to keep 
her home, 

Anexample. A neighbor of ours had 80 
acres of land given him by his father and 
mother, whoin their day kept within the 
line mentioned. They had their home till 
death claimed them. Now this same home 
has been advertised for three weeks to be 
sold under the mortgage. Still, last week a 
grand entertainment was given at their 
home. The parlors of that home are beau- 
tiful, but where soon will the home be and 
the fine things? People who are able to do 
soare foolish if they do not enjoy this 
world, but people who are not able should 
be careful. 

I feel that there are as many country 

women with good tastes and refinement as 
there are city women, and did the average 
city people work for the bome needed in old 
age as the country people do, there would 
be less poverty, less hardships when out of 
employment. 
One word more and I will step out. There 
are such men asreferred to in‘‘reason third’’ 
but I hope only once in a whileone. I think 
as a rule the good common sense farmer en- 
joys a nice home, and he knows it costs a 
little something for the house as well as 
out-doors. Still I think, too, as does the 
editor, that most men have a chance to ex- 
press their opinion about all things in- 
doors or out. MRS. S. H. 


LEAVING HOME. 








There was a world of sadness in the wom- 
an’s voice as she said, ‘‘Our son is going to 
leave home.”’ 


Since this son was a babe I had known 
the inner workings of this home. I believed 
it embodied all requisites for making home- 
staying children. Loving parents are not 
always judicious; these are. It was never 
a dead home, music, books, flowers,a bright 
cheerful mother, ever companionable, ever 
telling him by word, look, act, how dear he 
was to her—and how the home would be no 
home without him. 

But the great industrial octopus had 
drawn himin. What acruel system it has 
proven? How it has lured our sons and 
daughters from the farm! What does it 
givein return? Just living wages, and such 
Slight possibilities for mental growth. 
When we first awoke to the fact that our 
boys were going,we sent-out this cry: What 
shall we do to keep our boys upon the farm? 
The answer came, make your homes more 
attractive, give them more recreation,make 
their lives happier. We heard it from pul- 
pit, platform, and press. 

The advice was followed. The aspect of 
the country home soon changed. e de- 
vised every method for their pleasure and 
comfort, but to no avail. They never left 
us sorapidly, so determinedly, as they do 








to-day, and the outside world never offered 
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not. 

Sometimes I wonder if we have not done 
too much or done what we have unwisely. 
I am reminded of the nursery rhyme of 
Johnnie Horner, ‘“‘Who sat in the corner, 
and said, what a good boy am I.” Johnnie’s 
estimate of himself was based upon the 
number of plums in his Christmas pie, and 
it seems that our boys have construed our 
efforts in much the same way. We have 
succeeded in giving them a good opinion 
of themselves, but we have failed in ripen- 
ing their judgment and in increasing their 
filial obligations. 

The home life offers a chance for some 
day having homes of their own; the shop 
gives small hope of this. The boy sees, but 
heeds not, that the father is bent by years 
of labor and care; that the mother is beart- 
broken at his going, but he goes. Surely if 
we had planted better in the hearts of these 
children they would not have forsaken us 
in our old age. If we had borne with great- 
er dignity and cheer the labor of our own 
industry, we would not so have antagonized 
them towards it. 

I looked upon a large gathering of farm- 
ers a few days ago. They represented com- 
fort, independence, and yet they were 
grumblers, and I knewit. We did not in- 
herit this phase of character, we drifted in- 
to it. Our ancestors scorned to whine,even 
when adversity oppressed and privation 
marked them for its own, and out of those 
conditions came great men, with strong 
true hearts and willing hands. I know a 
few grand, noble boys to-day,but they were 
not pampered in the lap of luxury. They 
are boys who have cared for widowed moth- 
ers, and younger brothers and sisters, and 
have become types of a greater manhood for 
doing this. 

One of the first steps that led to this un- 
fortunate state of affairs was our letting the 
country school run down, and sending,for a 
few terms, our sons and daughters to the 
city schools. They rarely come back the 
same. Wecould give them all they receive 
in the way of instruction at the home 
school ifwe gave it preper attention, and 
not subject them to this weaning process. 
Strange that we never see a beam until we 
dash our heads against it, strange that our 
errors must become irreparable before we 
know we are fostering them. 


FLINT. LUCY SWIFT. 





ATTENDING CHURCH UNDER DIF- 
FICULTIES. 





I, too, am a stranger in the Household 
circle, as we have taken the FARMER only 
a Short time. But I have felt so much 
benefited by reading the Household chats 
from the different ladies that I° think it 
should continue to be made interesting by 
the efforts of each farmer’s wife in the State 
to contribute little itemson different sub- 
jects pertaining to duties and experi- 
ences in farm life. 

If this, my first attempt, should be wel- 
come and should escape the waste basket, 
I shall try in the future to come again. 
But this time, a little more on church go- 
ing, in reply to Mrs. Grace. Her experi- 
ence and mine on that subject are so simi- 
lar, that her letter aroused my heartfelt 
sympathy toward her and all wives who 
may have like experience. 

She asks. “Are there any of you who 
read the Household who like to attend 
church and yet can seldom go?”’ 

My husband is nota lover of church- 
going and she only repeated his words when 
she said, ‘‘The man of the house says, 
‘Why, what hinders your going? The 
horse is ready for you any time! I don’t 
keep you at home.’”’ But going to church 
under difficulties is not so pleasant a task 
as one imagines, and in spite of your best 
efforts to make it a pleasure, you content 
yourself with practicing self-denial and 
remain at home. Before marriage it was 
my custom to try and attend church and 
Sabbath school as often as was possible, 
and so after marriage I thought, of course, 
I would continue to do so, and would ven- 
ture to go alone, so will here relate my ex- 
perience. 

One Sunday I arose early and hurried 
with my morning work, and when done, 
prepared everythiug nicely for dinner, so 
that when I returned it would not take 
long to get it; asked my husband if he 
would at such a time please start a fire and 
put over the dinner which I had left pre- 
pared; but because I stayed to both church 
and Sabbath school, asI had always been 
accustomed to doing, when I returned 
home I found no fire started and mv_ hus- 
band eating a bowl of bread and milk, and 
very much out of sorts because I staid to 
both church and Sabbath school. 

So thatis the only sermon (outside of 
funerals) I have heard in over seven years. 

Now don’t you call that ‘“‘going to church 
under difficulties?” Still I think there are 
members who attend our little church who 
think I do wrong not to attend church. 
But if they were in the same position I 
think they would do likewise. 

My dear mother experienced like diffi- 
culties beforo she died, although I have 
reason to think she died a Christian. She 
was a pioneer of this village, and members 
of this little church would almost daily 
pass her door and not even call or give her 
a word of comfort or encouragement, when 
thev could not but have known the views 
of the husband. 

Oh! I would say a word to members of 
the church. If there be any in your midst 
who have been the ones to practice self- 
denial in this matter, do not pass them by 
without a word of comfort and sympatby. 
for you who can each Sabbath attend 
church with your family, do not know 
whata heavy cross it is to bear. Surely 





return home. M. E. 8. C. 
JACKSON COUNTY. 


(We think you did right to give up at- 
tending church under the circumstances, 
hard as it seems for one who enjoys doing 
so. But one need not give up trying 
to be a Christian because it is inexpedient 
to attend service. Neglect neither your 
Bible nor your private devotions on this 
account.—Ep.] 


BREAD. 








“Do we comprehend, when our daily prayer is said, 
How great a thing we ask of God, when we ask for 
our daily bread?’ 

If it is true, as ‘“‘Peveril of the Peak” 
told us not long since, that we are fast be- 
coming diseased and dyspeptic as a nation 
from neglect of the art of bread-making, it 
is surely time that something should be 
done about it. 

Now there is no need that the “‘old-fash- 
ioned, wholesome bread of the past’”’ should 
be “supplanted by asour,sticky mass,’’ and 
we know it is not, in the majority of our 
country homes. Indeed, we feel like 


hazarding the opinion that Peveril of the 
Peak is a poor, solitary old bachelor, whose 
digestive organs have been ruined by eat- 
ing the results of his own handiwork, and 
we would suggest that ‘If married life has 
trouble, single life has double.’’ The moral 
is obvious. 

But why is it that in reading over the list 
of contributed recipes we so seldom find one 
for makiog bread? Here is the way itis 
done in one family that we know of. 

At three o’slock Pp. m. place in a quart 
bowl une ani one-half cakes of ‘‘yeast 
foam.’’ Add enough !uke-warm water to 
just cover, and let stand one hour. At the 
expiration of this time mash carefully with 
Spoon to be sure no lumps remain, and add 
enough jluke-warm water to fill the bow! 
nearly half full; stir in sufficient flour to 
make a thick batter, and beat hard for five 
minutes. Setin a moderately warm place 
to rise. At eight Pp. m. it should be very 
light. A balf hour previous to this time 
pare and put to boil three medium-sized 
potatoes, sliced. When done, pour off the 
water, mash the potatoes, add the water in 
which they were boiled and enough more 
to make two quarts in all. Filla 
medium-sized bread pan half full of flour, 
make a hole in the middle and pour in the 
potato water, which should be luke-warm, 
and the bow! of yeast. With a strong iron 
spoon stir in gradually enough of the flour 
to make a moderately stiff batter, and beat 
vigorously. Then dust enough flour over 
the whole to cover it well. ‘urn a com- 
mon pan over it, pressing it slightly into 
the flour, wrap carefully and set near the 
stove but do not let it get too warm. 

At six A. M. it should bevery light. Now 
add one tablespoonful of salt, one of sugar, 
one (scant) of lard, and mix in the flour 
remaining in the pan, adding more if neces- 
Sary. Knead thoroughly for twenty 
minutes and set away torise. When light 
(the pan should be nearly full) divide into 
loaves, knead very lightly, place in greased 
tins, which should not be quite half full, 
let rise until nearly tull and bake from 
forty to sixty minutes according to size of 
loaf. Remove from pans and wrap care- 
fully in several thicknesses of cloth. Given 
a good quality of flour and fresh yeast, 
careful attention to these directions must 
result in sweet, delicious bread. 

Occasionally we like a loaf or two of corn 
bread, and this is one way of making it: 

When making white bread save half a 
bowlful of ‘sponge.’ Puta pintanda half 
of sweet milk on the stove; when nearly boil- 
ing hot, stir in enough fine corn meal to 
make a stiff mush. Remove from the stove 
and let cool. Makea hole in the center of 
a small pan of flour, pour in the cooled 
mush, add the half bow! of sponge, a good 
half tea cup of sugar, one egg, a heaping 
teaspoonful of butter, the same of salt, and 
mix in enough flour to knead like white 
bread. Let it rise; then divide into loaves 
and proceed as with white bread, only re- 
membering that it will need a longer time 
to rise, and it shuuld alse be baked a little 
slower, 

Then sometimes “Uncle Ezra” likes a 

STEAMED LOAF. 


Take one cupof buttermilk, one of corn 
meal, one of flour and one-half cup 
molasses. Add one teaspoonful! of soda and 
one of salt. Mix well and steam in a well- 
greased, covered tin two and one-half bours. 
Set in oven fifteen minutes to dry the crust. 

Perhaps at some future time we will give 
some ways of making graham bread. 

AUNT JENNIE. 

[Please send the recipes. Too little 
attention is paid to bread, and proportion- 
ately too much to pastry by modern house- 


wives.—Ep.} 
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BEAN SOUP. 





Put two quarts of dried white beans into 
soak the night before you make the soup, 
which should be put on as early in the day 
as possible. Take five pounds of lean 
fresh beef—the coarse pieces will do. Cut 
up the meat and putitinto your soup pot 
with the bones belonging to it. Add a 
pound of bacon cut very small. Season 


the meat with eopuee and salt, and pour 
on it six quarts of cold water. As soon as 
it boils takeoff the scum and put in the 
beans (baving first drained them) and a 
head of celery cut small, or a tablespoonful 


all dissolved. Then strain it through a 
colander into the tureen and put into it 
small squares of toasted bread with the 
crust cut off. Some prefer it with the 
beans boiled soft, but not quite dissolved. 
In this case do not strain it, but take out 
the meat and bones with a fork before you 
send it to table. 


FRIAR’S CHICKEN. 


Cut up four pounds of knuckle of veal; 
season it with pepper and salt; put it into 
a soup pan and let it boil slowly till the 
meat drops from the bone. Put in water 
enongh to cover the meat. When cooled, 
strain it off. Have ready a pair of young 
fowls, and cut upas you carve them at 
table. Season them with pepper and salt. 
Put them into the soup; add a handful of 
chopped parsley and let them boil slowly. 
When the pieces of chicken are all quite 
tender, have ready five eggs, well beaten. 
Stir the eggs into the soup, and take it im- 
mediately off the fire lest it curdle. Serve 
up the chicken in the soup. Serve hot. 

Rabbits may be s::bstituted for foam. 

ILKA. 





TO BOIL SALT CODFISH. 





The day previous to that on which it is 
to be eaten, take the fish about four o’clock 
in the afternoon and put it intoa kettle of 
cold water, then place it on back of stove, 
so as to keep it blood-warm; next morning 
at ten, take out the fish and put it intoa 
kettle of fresh cold water. Place the kettle 
again on back of stove until about twenty 
minutes before dinner. Then put it over 
a brisk fire, and boil it hard for twenty 
minutes. When done, drain it, and cut it 
into large pieces and send them to table on 
a platter, garnished around the edge with 
hard-boiled eggs, either cut in half, or in 
circular slices, yolks and whites together. 
Have ready, ina small sauce tureen, egg- 
sauce made with drawn butter thickened 
with hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. Place 
on one side of the fish a dish of mashed 
potatoes, on the other side a dish of boiled 
parsnips. 

The usual way of preparing salt codfish 
for eating when it comes to table, is (after 
picking out the bones) to mince it fine on 
your plate and mix it with mashed po- 
tatoes, parsnip or egg sauce, seasoning it 
to your taste. What is left may be pre- 
pared for breakfast next morning. It 
should be put into a skillet, which must be 
well buttered, and set over hot coals to 
warm and brown, or it may be made up in- 
to small cakes and fried. You may add 
onions boiled and chopped fine. 

TO STEW BEEF, 

Take a good piece of fresh beef. It must 
not be too fat. Wash it, rub it with salt, 
and putitinto a pot with barely enough 
water to cover it. Set it over a slow fire, 
and after it has stewed an hour, put in 
some potatoes pared and cut in half, and 
some parsnips, scraped and split. Let 
them stew with the beef till quite tender. 
Turn the meat several times in the pot. 
When all is done, serve up the meat and 
vegetables together. and the gravy ina 
tureen, having first skimmed it. This is a 
good family dish. 

TO DRESS BEEF KIDNEY. 

Having soaked a fresh kidney in cold 
water and dried it in a cloth, cut it into 
mouthfuls, and then mince it very fine. 
Dust it with flour. Put some butter into a 
stew-pan over a moderate fire, and when it 
boils putin the minced kidney. When you 
have browned itin the butter, sprinkle on 
a little salt and cayenne pepper and pour 
in a very little boiling water. Add a !arge 
tablespoonful of mushroom catsup, or of 
walnut pickle. Cover the pan closely, and 
let it stew till the kidney is tender. Send 
it to table hot in a covered dish. It is 


generally eaten at breakfast. 
CLARA MERWIN 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








Put a little sugar in the water with 
which meats are basted. 


All table linen should be closely examined 
each week for fruit stains. Try boiling 
water first; if this does not start them, use 
oxalic acid in water, rinsing out jimmedi- 
ately inclear water. Table linen should 
never be allowed to remain stained. 


Never allow dishes to become hot in the 
oven. It spoils the glazing, causing it to 
crack, and gives them a bad odor. Cases 
of poisoning have been traced to the use of 
such dishes. 


To avoid danger of breakage dip the 
glassware into hot water so that both outer 
and inner surfaces touch at the same time, 
thus making the expansion evenly. The 
most delicate glass will not break if this 
rule is followed. 








CONSUMPTION CURED : 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an Kast India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for al) 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paringand using. Sentby mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 
Powers’ BLOcK, RocHESsTER. N. Y. 








of Your Children cured « iv" 
HERS wetting. Sarople free.« 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, TIL 








From Mrs. McGillas to Mrs. Pinkham. 


I think it my duty, dear Mrs. Pink- 
ham, to tell you what your wonderful 
Compound has done for me. 

I was dreadfully ill—the doctors said 
they could 
cure me but 
failed to do 
so 









I gave up 
in despair 
and took to 
my bed. I 
had dreadful 
pains in my 
heart, 
fainting- 7. 
spells, Y/; r 
sparks be- 
fore my 
my eyes-— 
and some- 
times I would get so blind, I could not 
see for several minutes. 

I could not stand very long without 
feeling sigk and vomiting. I could not 
breathe a long breath without scream- 
ing, my heart pained so.- 

I also had female weakness, inflam- 
mation of ovaries, painful menstrua- 
tion, displacement of the womb, itch- 
ing of the external parts, and ulcera- 
tionofthe womb. Ihave had all these 
complaints. 

The pains I had to stand were some- 
thing dreadful. My husband told me 
to try a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
medicine, which [ did, and after taking 
it for a while, was enred. No other 
kind of medicine for me as long as you 
make Compound. I hope every woman 
who suffers will take your Compound 


and be cured.—Mrs, J. S. McGinias, 
113 Kilburn avenue, Rockford, 11. 
Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze,boil 
or wash out. No other 
Jarpe' 


You Dye i will do it. 
30 minutessrsss, case 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. $ 

for six packages or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 
Write quick. 

Vassar, Mich. 





cotton. Big pay Agents. 
French Dye Go., Box77, 


| How to Earn 
a Camera. 


Just go amon our 
friends and sell og of 
Baker's Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade 
Camera; or you can sel! 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
uold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle ; 
200 Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
- " Send ‘address or particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.19 ), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Saabash [Te 


SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 
Pecpular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
kegon. 











Size 64 x 4x4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 




















Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Maite follows: 
a. M -M. P.M. 





* P. 
For Lansing and Grand, Rapisis.,*,... 7: 1:10 6; 
Ionia and Greenville...».....2.. +--+. 1:10 $:00 
Muskegon and Traverse’City.. ty ae 
POCOSKCY.sccccccccccsccccce eo wese “ee0e 
er rae eee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 10 p. m. 


oe o Di 

LAINE GAvETT, Dist. Pass'’r t. 
JAMES AvusTin, Commercial Agent. sent 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 








RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 


+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North | 


t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:25 pm 
t 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 








EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 








DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 




















¢ 6:66 am ry oe Gd Haven & Muskegon | 9:25 

11:30 am Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago t 8:65 = 

t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids-and B Creek | +11:50 am 

t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | t+ 8:10 am 

* 8:00 pm | Lans' Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 

*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Maven &Muskegon * 8:06 am 
tDafly except Sunday. *Dajly. 
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SPEARING ON MAPLE RIVER FORBIDDEN. 
—I. M. B., Hubbardson, Mich.:—Is there 
any law prohibiting spearing fish in 
Maple River?—The law regarding the 
taking of fish in Maple River is as follows: 
It is unlawful to catch or kill fish in Maple 
River and tributaries in this State with 
any devices of any kind whatsoever, ex- 
cept hook and line. Penalty, fine not to 
exceed $25 and costs, or imprisonment not 
to exceed 30 days. It is prima facia evi- 
dence under this act if any person is found 
upon such waters with spear, net, trap net, 
jack, set lines or artificial light of any 
kind, or dynamite, giant powder or any 
explosive substance or combination of sub- 
stances. 


DRAIN STATUTE—CROSSING A KNOLL.— 
H. H., Saginaw Co., Mich.:—Can a drain 
commissioner cross a Knoll or hill in level 
land unless there be a Swamp or pond at 


such place?—Lf application bas been made 
to a drain commissioner, signed by no less 
than ten freeholders of the township or 
townships in which such drain,or the lands 
to be dralned thereby and to be assessed 
therefor,may be situated, thirty Mer cent of 
whom shall be owners of Jands traversed 
by such drain, the commissioner may cross 
any knollor hill which it is necessary to 
cross in laying out the drain in conformance 
with the general description of the route in 
the application. 


PrivATE Rigut oF WaAy—USE wITH 
Owner's CONSENT IS MERE LICENSE AND 
DOES NoT ESTABLISH PERPETUAL RIGHT 
To SAME.—A SUBSCRIBER, Armada, Mich.: 


—B. bas had accommodation by being 
allowed to pass from his 40 acres across 
A.’s 40 acres to B.’s 80 acres for a number 
of years. A line fence is being built be- 
tween B.’s 40 acres and his 80 acres on the 
east and south sides of A.’s 40 acres. B. 
has a way of getting to his 80 acres by 
road. Can he hold possession of this pass- 
age across A.’s land, or can A. go ahead 
and put up the fence?—A. can erect the 
eigere fence enclosing his land whenever 
ne pleases. The mere fact that A. has 
allowed B. to cross his land as a matter of 
accommodation, when B.’s land is acces- 
sible from the highway, would not give B. 
any rights to a private way. 


FAKE ADVERTISEMENTS—LIABILITY OF 
PERSON RECEIVING Goops.—SUBSCRIBER, 
Branch Co., Mich.:—1. I answered an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in a Detroit 


daily paper, in which H., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., offers to send a prescription free to 
anyone requesting it. In a few days an 
express package came for me from H. with 
$3 50 charges. Am I obliged to pay it?— 
No. No one can force another to receive or 
pay for goods which he has not contracted 
for. 2. If the postman hed brought it to 
me and had paid charges without my order, 
could he collect from me?—No. 3. If H. 
were to send the package through the 
mail and I should take it out of the post- 
office, could he collect of me? -If you did 
not order the article and did not make use 
of it, you could avoid any liability in the 
matter by putting it aside and notifying 
=~ sender that you held 1t subject to his 
order. 


LIABILITY OF ENDORSER ON NOTE—NOo- 
TICE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO HOLD.—G., O., 
Onekama, Mich.—A. gives a note to B. for 
$150. C. guarantees its payment. A. fails 


to meet the note when due. C. does not re- 
ceive notice of the note having been dis- 
honored until 10 days have elapsed. Can 
C. be held?—Before a note is protested 
there must be a demand on the maker and 
a refusal to pay on his part. After the 
orotest, notice must be given the endorser 
n due time without delay in order to bold 
him. This notice may be given personally 
or left at his home or his place of business 
or sent by mail. It must state that the 
note was duly presented and payment re- 
fused by the maker; it must describe the 
note and declare intention of holding the 
endorser. eng has been much discussion 
as to what jsitke reasonable time in which 
notice must be giyep;.but the modern rule 
clearly is that theneyt day after maturity is 
the latest for that purpose. If notice is sent 
by mail it should be mailed on the day the 
note matures. In the case you cite, C. 
could not be held, as 10 days is clearly not 
a reasonable time in which to serve notice 
of dishonor. 


EFFECT OF SALE OF LAND AFTER DIVI- 
SION OF FENCE.—STEPS TO COMPEL BUILD- 
ING OF SHARE OF PARTITION FENCE AGREED 
UPON.—SUBSCRIBER, Litchfield, Mich.:— 

N. 1, A. and B. own 
land according 
to diagram. A. 
B. built and keeps 
min repair the 
* fence on his 
c : south line, and 

. : B. the fence on 

: the east lire of 

A. RB. sells to C. 

s. a strip ofland on 
the southwest corner of the farm directly 
south of A. DoesC. secure half of the line 
fence now standing, or can A. remove half 
of the fence between himself and C., and 
compel C. to rebuild anew his half?—Un- 
less A. and B. had divided the fences be- 
tween their lands by written agreement, 




















duly recorded, or the same had been divid- 
ed by action of the fence viewers, A. can 
do with the fence on his south line as he 
pleases. Should he tear it down, C. can 
ask the fence viewers to divide the fence 
and each will be required to build and keep 
in repair one-half of the fence. The ar- 
rangement between A. and B., unless re- 
corded or divided by fence viewers, is not 
binding on A. and C. does not gain 
ownership in half of the fence. 2. X. and 
Y. join; line fences undivided. They di- 
vide the line equally and each agrees to 
build his share, and now Y. refuses to 
build his part. Can X. compel Y. to build 
his part of the fence? Ifso, how must he 
proceed? Must X. havehis line fence re- 
corded before commencing proceedings?— 
First, record your agreement in township 
clerk’s office; Second, make formal de- 
mand of Y. to build fence according to 
agreement; Third, apply to two or more 
fence viewers of township where land lies, 
who will assign to Y. the share he should 
build and direct the time within which it 
shall be erected. This assignment must 
be in writing and recorded; Fourth, in case 
of Y.’s refusal or neglect to carry out as- 
signment of fence viewers, X. may erect 
the same, and the expense incurred can be 
collected in the same manner that taxes 
are collected. This is a slow but safe way. 
A quicker method would be to record 
agreement, erect fence, and sue for its val- 
ue on agreement. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














The market has again reached the danger line, 
and speculators are predicting a set-back. Values 
Thursday were the highest for two months. The 
war scare in Europe, with reports of crop damage, 
caused the advance. The advance is reflected in 
higher prices abroad, Liverpool, Paris and Berlin 
all reporting advances and.a firm tone in the trade. 
The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from February 
25 to March 18 inclusive: 





No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Ped. Wicocecccsecsssveee GOH 8614 8256 
“6 Wocccscccescvccvece Git 854% 81% 
a Sececsevescsccccces OOM 853% 81% 
Mar Loon csenceccccess §©GOM 86% 823 
sed DZ seccccccsecccces BFC 8714 8334 
2¢ Bicccscccccccccces BBY 8614 82% 
ee 8 87 83 
- 7% 83% 
= 7% 83% 
“ 82 
“ec 86% g2 
a6 8534 81% 
- 85% 81 
= Ziccrccccccecccces 86% 86% 82% 
4 isekstseencen one ee 88 84 
s US.rccercccccccccse 89% 89% 84% 
sed WG ..ccccccccccccsse 89 99 8414 
“4 WZ ccccccccccccccse 90 91 85 
= Bcensasbbasnsnsss- 90 91 85 


The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 





May. July. 
Friday...... 87% 74 
urday. 4% 
Sat 89 74% 
Monday... 9034 76 
Tuesday..... 000000 c0ccce covcce cece % 75% 
WEGRERERY.. .cscescccovesccssscsess DLE 76% 


I cues. Sove> sauxcos 92% 
The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
41,449,000 bu., a decrease of 1,319,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 
There is considerable alarm among the farmers 
of Kansas and Western Missouri over the threaten- 
ed damage to the wheat crop from alternate freez- 
ing andthawing. The damage up to date is main- 
ly in whatis known as the golden wheat belt of 
Kansas, the worst coming from Junction City, 
Abilene, Salina and Beloit. Southern Kansas has 
been less affected. I[t is not believed, however, 
that with good conditions from now on the crop 
will be seriously hurt. The acreage in Kansas is 
very large, surpassing even that of last year. 
The aggregate supplies of breadstuffs in Europe 
and afloat therefor and in store in the United 
States and Canada on March 1, 1897, were equal 
to 155,504,900 bu. against 173,497,700 bu on Febru- 
ary 1 and 191,887,000 bu on March 1, 1896. The 
decrease during February was equal to 17,992,800 
bu, against a decrease of 11,120, bu during 
January and a decrease of 10,945,300 bu during 
February, 1896. The aggregate supplies are 36,382,- 
100 bu less than reported one year ago. 

The movement of wheat from first hands in the 
United States from July 1 to March 1 was about 
138,000,000 bu, against 160,000,000 bu for the corre- 
sponding time in 1895-6. The exports of flour and 
wheat during the same period were about 115.000,000 
bu, against about 90,000,000 bu last year. The 
official visible supply on March 1 was about 21,000,- 
000 bu less than reported one year ago. This 
would indicate that the wheat crop of the United 
States for 1896 was somewhat less than reported for 
1895—467,000,000 bu. However,allowing 450,000,000 bu 
as a conservative estimate of the crop—which the 
future movement will no doubt confirm—and allow- 
ing 113,000,000 bu for the supplies in all hands on 
July 1, 1896, the aggregate supplies would be 563,- 
000,000 bu for domestic wants and seed, 115,000,000 
bu for exports to date and 55,000,000 bu for supplies 
on hand July 1, 1897, making an aggregate account- 
ed for of 535,000,000 bu. and leaving for export dur- 
ing the current five months about 28,000,000 bu.— 
Chicago Trade Bulletin. 

Liverpool Corn Trade News: Corn reports from 
Russia are less favorable. We hear to-day, via 
London,from firms with connections in South Rus- 
sia, that the crops are lost in the Azoff districts and 
badly damaged in the Caucasus; also other reports 
have reached us, via Berlin, saying that the Rus- 
sian agricultural ministry has had reports of very 
unsatisfactory crops in twenty-two governments. 
Our own Odessa correspondent, writing under date 
February 20, states that reports of winter-sown 
wheat in most cistricts were not encouraging, but 
considered it was then too early to judge properly. 

Mail advices from Argentina bring satisfactory 
news of the wheat crop of the province of Buenos 
Ayres and the estimate of the yield in the south of 
the: province is for 300, tons. There is no better 
news about the crops in other parts of the republic. 
Some districts — to harvest some corn, but the 
locusts and drouth have done great damage. 


eee eeeeeees 





The St. Paul Plow Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., went into the hands ofa receiver 
fast week. The assets aggregate $100,000 





and the liabilities are heavy. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


The butter market has held steady and firm 
since our last report, with choice dairy in the best 
demand, and selling about even with ordinary 
creamery. Quotations in this market range us fol- 
lows: Creamery, 18@20c; fancy dairy, 15@17c; fair 
to good dairy, 12@14c; low grade, 7@10c. At Chica- 
go the market is reported fairly active for all fresh 
makes, and values hold steady at last week's range. 
For the season, prices are low, and show, the extent 
to which winter dairying has been extended within 
the past three years. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 
18c; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 14@15c. Dairies—Fan- 
cy, 16c; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation 
creameries, firsts 13@14c; ordinary makes, 10@l11c; 
packing stock, fresh, 8c; roll butter, choice, 10c; 
off stock 8@9c. The New York market is in bet- 
ter shape than a week ago, light receipts and a 
steady demand from all sources having strength- 
ened the trade. Fancy creamery is closely sold uv 
and very firm, and the same may be said of choice 
dairy. Stocks are not increasing, and prices are re- 
garded as Jow for the season. We do not think, 
however, taking the condition of trade throughout 
the country, thatan advance could be maintained 
for any length of time. The export demand is 
light. Quotations in that market on Thursday on 
new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 






Eastern creamery, fancy.... .......-... 18 @ 
Eastern creamery, choice, ............. 15 @i7 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 17 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 15 @16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 @i4 
WESTERN STOCK. 

Creamery, Western, fancy.... ......+++- 19 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice............. . 17 @Q18 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @16 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ........0.. sere 13 @14 

see Chivas tO BOCORGB...... 006050000 8 @il 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @l5% 
Western imitation .creamery, fair to 

a ie eee ee @i3 

Factory, fresh, choice..... 114%@l12 
Factory, fresh, fair to good 7 @10% 
Rolls, fresh, choice..... aieee 3 @ 

s ee common to good.........)> 8 @ll 

CHEESE. 


Upon the whole,the cheese markets of the country 
are ina satisfactory position, although there has 
not been any further improvement in values. In 
this market quotations for the best full creams still 
range from 10%@llic, with a quiet but steady tone 
to the trade. At Chicago, prices are the same as a 
week ago, with ordinary quality barely steady while 
the finest grades are in light suppiy and firm. 
Stocks are light, and this has a strengthening effect 
upon the market. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Full creams—Youn 
Americas, 94%@lic; twins, 8%@i0%c;_ brick, ful 
cream, 7@8%c; Swiss, fair to choice, 84@10c; Lim- 
burger, good to choice, 5@6c. The New York mar- 
ket seems to be in better shape than a week ago, 
and the reasons are thus summarized by the N. Y. 
Tribune: ‘‘The home trade demund, while not 
showing any special force,orders generally arriving 
confined to small lots as wanted for current use,still 
has been a little more general than for several 
weeks past, and the aggregate amount has been 
very satisfactory. Foreignadvices have been more 
encouraging, reporting a little better demand, and 
cable shows a recovery of 6d. Exporters here have 
shown more interest, and several cables have been 
sent over on fancy cheese. One exporter has ship- 
ped about 1,000 boxes and another some 400 boxes of 
stock that had been carried in store, in addition to 
which fresh purchases have been made of close to 
1,000 boxes, mostly of grades a trifle under fancy. 
Holders are quite firm and confident for rather de- 
sirable cheese, and taking the market as a whole 
the outlook appears a little brighter than a fort- 
night or so ago.’’ Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: 

New State, — cream, large, white, fancy 


eptember.......... yaane @12% 





Do do late made, prime............-.-11L4M@12 
Do do good to ChOice..........ee00 e+ LLM@IIY 
Do do colored, fancy.......... ‘ @i12 
Do do do late made, prime . 11LY%@12 
Do do do Choice. .......sse00eee-LIM@IILY 
Do do do _ fair to good........... @il 
Do do small, fancy, white...... o eevee IZ4@I2% 
Do do colored, fancy......... sce cccsee LSQISK 
Do do good to choice.........000e++++eLLY¥@I2 
Do do common to fair..... \esenneb ashe MmnEE 
Light skims, choice, small size........... ‘ @10% 
Do do large...... peaches wanes caeeyy ° @10% 
Do do common to prime........ oe 5 @D 
Full skims.,.........+. Wesechusasatsdiewees 3 @4 


At Liverpool on ce argg yt epee on finest 
American cheese were 57s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. This is an ad- 
vance of 6d. from the price as quoted a week ago,and 
the market is reported as showing a decided im- 
provement. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, March 18, 1897, 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights ......0scesescsivcccccsccccecss OF DO® 


4 90 


saage 





4 
2 
3 
3 


CORN.—No 2, 23%c; No. ‘3, 23c; No.2 yellow, 
25c; No. 3 yellow, 25c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 26,795,000 bu., an increase 
of 418,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as _ follows: No. 2. white, 
204c; light mixed, 19%c; No. 3 white, 19c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,598,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 195,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,135,000 bu. a 
decrease of 78,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 36c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 33c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,616,000 bu., an increase of 
42,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $525 per bu.; No. 
2 mye at $4 40@4 85. 

IMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $11; coarse middlings, 811; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 89; cracked 
corn, $10; coarse cornmeal, $10. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. uoted at 15@17c 
for best dairy; good, 12@14c; common to fair 6@10c; 
creamery, 18@20c. 

HEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 104%@lic. 
_ BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1 09@1 12%; medium, 75@85c; pea 70@80c; 
red kidney, choice, $1 05@1 27%; white kidney, 
choice, $110. Market has become steadier. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 10@10%c per. doz 

ONIONS.—Michigan, $1@1 15 per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 22@27c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@21c; Hebrons, 19@22c; Burbanks, 





r bu. 
APPLES.—-Quoted at 81@1 50 gl bbl for common; 
good 81 75; no fancy on sale, Market stead#. 





CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at $1 75 per bu. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, yc; 
ated, 44%4@5c per lb. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 
for pure. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@11c in sections, for white, 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9. 
i-lb sections fancy, 10c, broken combs, 7@9c; 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per lb. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9@9%c; dressed 
turkeys, 124%@13c; dressed ducks, 12@12%c; geese 
10c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
124%@13c; young gobblers 10@11c; chickens,old and 
young hens, 8@9c; roosters, old, 5c; ducks, 9@ 
12c; geese, 7@8%c per Ib. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7@7%%c for fancy. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $4 per cwt, with 
$4 50 paid for fancy. 


PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as wey 


evapor- 


eee eee shes Gieeer ens +» 8850 
GEL BIDEN sesercorcsowcssecaseneccess EOOD. 
Short clear...... eee 850 
Lard in tierces, # I, compound...... 4% 
PO BA A OP. wvses oscn eee oseeees 5% 
Hams, @ D...... 2200 ese cece cececeees . 9 @l0 


SE 2 See ree 5% 






Choice bacon, # b........... oe cccges 1% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl......... » 700 
PURGO BOCL. 2 occccce cccscvecccccesecsece 0 9D 
SNOW nD cece sens ehen ante secs 3 





OILS.—Raw linseed, 32c; boiled linseed, 35c per 
al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c: 
No. 1 lard oil, 33c; water white kerosene 8c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 3414c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less Ic forcashin10days. Less quantities, 40 


r gal. 
PoLARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $1050 per doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and vet ae cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; galvanized barbed wire, $2 05 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 
1 annealed wire, $1 45 rates. Wire nails, $1 60; stee 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 1l5c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; * 
fancy,25%c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos,roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 32c. 


LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week ending 
noon, March 18, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—8 loads: Two at 89; two at $7; one each at 
$9.50, $8.50, $6.75 and 86. 

Saturday—8 loads: Two at $8.50; two at $6; one 
each at $12, $10, 87 and $5. 

Monday—9 loads: ‘I'wo at $9; two at $8; one each 
at, $11, $9.50, $8.50, $5.75 and $5.50. 

Tuesday—21 loads: Three at $9; three at $8.50; six 
at y two at $7.50; three at 87; two at $6.50 and two 
at $6 


Wednesday—10 loads: Four at $9; two at $8; one 
each at $9.50; $7.50, $7 and $6. 
Thursday-2 loads: One each at $9 and $5.75. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 








Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Mar. 18, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 669 head, 
through 38, onsale 631; as compared to 488 one 
week ago. The quality average about the same as 
for the last, being mostly fair to good butchers. 
Trade active and all changed hands at about last 
week’s prices. $4 12% was the highest price paid for 
3 good butchers steers av 1,180 Ibs and one weighing 
1,170 lbs at $4 25, but the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $2 50 to $4; old thin cows (can- 
ners) and common butchers, $1 50©2 40; buiis,$2 59 
@3 35; stockers, 82 50@3 25; feeders, 83@3 65. Veni 
caives receipts were 219, active, but lower sales, 
mostly at $425@5 per hundred Ibs, a few choice 
brought % 25. Muilchcows and springers rather 
slow and $2 50@3 per head lower, range from $28 to 
$42 each. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 17 good mixed 
butchers av 906 at $3 40, and 4 fair butchers cows av 
1,140 — 60; alsoa heifer to Schleicher weighing 

at 83. 

Glenn sold Loosemore 3 fat cows av 1,066 at 83. 
and 3 heifers av 813 at $3 50. 

McHugh sold Fitzpatrick 17 mixed butchers av 
780 at 8320, and 3 coarse do av 1,333 at 82 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Bussell 3 good butchers 
steers av 1,180 at $4 12%. 

Adams sold Sullivan a bull weighing 720 at $2 89, 
and 6 feeders av 808 at 83 50;to Fitzpatrick 13 steers 
and heifers av 820 at $3 50, and 2 mixed butchers av 
805 at $3. 

Clark & Belhimer sold Loosemore 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 930 at $3, and 3 common butchers cows av 986 
at #2 40. 

Estep sold Bussell 2 fat cows av 1.060 at $2 90, and 
a steer weighing 810 at $3 50; to Sullivan 2 oxen av 
ad at $3 50, and 5 good butchers steers av 1,120 at 


Sprague sold Schleicher a steer weighing 810 at 
$3 60, and 1 do weighing 650 at $3 30. 

Roe & Holmes sold Schleicher 6 mixed butchers 
av 750 at $3 15; 10 steers and heifers to Cook & Fry 
av 851 at $3 50, and a cow weighing 1,200 at $2 50. 
Pline sold Magee 5 fair butchers cows av 1,114 at 
$2 60. and bull weighing 1,160 at $250, also 5 fair 
butchers steers to Caplis av 930 at $3 50. 

Howe sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1,020 at $3 85, and3 
do av 830 at $3. 

’ Lewis sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows av 856 at $3, 
and 4 steers and heifers av 847 at $3 50. 

McKinley sold Loosemore 4 fair butchers cows 
av 920 at $2 50, and 2 bulls to Mohn av 755 at $2 75. 
Luckie sold Fitzpatrick 2 heifers av 835 at $3 50, 
and a fat cow weighing 1,000 at $2 75. 

Bergen & T sold Schleicher 6 stockers av 550 at $3: 
3 fat cows to Loosemore av 1.200 at $3, and 3 do av 
1,143 at $2 50. 

Weeks sold Magee 14 common butchers av 907 at 


40. 
Smith sold Hammond Stock Farm a bull weigh- 
ing 870 at $3. ; 

Hogan sold Caplis 3 fat cows av 876 at 3, and 9 
mixed butchers av 780 at $3 35. 
Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 21 mixed butchers 
av 909 at $3 20. 
Sharp sold Kamman 10 good butchers steers and 
heifers av 861 at $3 65, and 2 fat bulls to McIntyre 
av 415 at $3. 
Spicer & M sold Mohn a fat bull weighing 930 at 


Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat steers av 1,315 at 
$4, and 4. do cows av 1,077 at $2 85. 2 
Bergen & T sold Fitzpatrick 8 steers and heifers 





av 812 at $350, anda fatcow weighing 850 at $3. 
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White sold Magee 3 mixed butchers av 833 at 


20. 

Robb sold Caplis 5 fat cows av 974 at $3. 

Ackley sold Loosemore 4 fat cows av 937 at $2 75; 
8 hae av 966 at $3 60, to Sullivan 3 steers av 743 

at $3 25; 5 do av 1,256 at $3 60, anda bull weighing 
1 .730 at $2 75. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 2 good sausage bvlls av 
1,470 at $285, and 6 steers and heifers av 805 at 


50. 

Sprague sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed butchers av 
1,088 at $2 85. 

Lamoreaux & Y —e —_ Stevens 16 good butch- 
ers steers av 950 at 

Roe & Holmes pag Cook & Fry 2 fat cows av 
1,045 at $3; 7 good butchers steers and heifers ay 950 
at $375; 5 fat cows to Mich Beef Co av 1,096 at 
and 1do weighing 1,140 at $2 50. 

Haley sold Marx 2 bulls av 950 at ee 5 fat 
heifers av 858 at $3 60 and 3 steers av 563 at $3 

Roe & Holmes soid Kanfman 12 steers and heifers 
av 873 at $350 and 6 fair butchers’ cows to Fitz- 
patrick av 1,061 at $2 65. 

Burden sold Sullivan 6 steers av 950 at $3 65;a cow 
weighing 1,380 at $2 50 and 2stockers av 570 at $2 40. 

Strubel & Co sold same 2 stockers av 550 at $3 and 
9 mixeé av 728 at $3 25. 

York sold Mich Beef Co 2 sausage bulls av 1,095 
ut $2 65; 14 steers and heifers av 927 at 3 65 and 15 
mixed butchers av 830 at $2 95. 

Robb sold same 15 good butchers’ steers ay 1,092 
at $3 85 and fat bull weighing 1,720 at $3 20 

Spicer & M. sold Stevens 10 steers av 900 at $3 70. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 5 steers ay 706 at $3 35. 

Spicer & M. sold Fitzpatrick 2 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,055 at $3 75; 3 mixed butchers av 748 at 
44 2 do av 780 at $2 75 and 2 fat cows av 1,230 at 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There were 1,471 sheep and lambs on sale Thurs- 
day as compared to 1,198 one week ago. The qual- 
ity averaged good. Market active and 20 to 25v 
higher, Range of prices, good to choice lambs, 
#4 25; light to good, $4 25@4 85; good to choice 
mixed lots, $4 00@4 90; fair to good. mixed butch- 
ers, $2 50@3 90. All sold early; closing firm. 

Waltz sold Mich Beef Co 129 lambs av 72 at $5. 

Knapp sold same 16 lambs av 94 at 85. 

Lewis sold same 33 lambs av 65 at $4 50, and 10 
mixed av 93 at $4. 

Sharp sold Loosemore 27 mixed butchers ay 62 at 
$2 50, and 14 lambs av 58 at $4 25. 

Burden sold same 31 mixed butchefs av 73 at $3 75. 

Bergen sold Mich Beef Co 62 lambs av 65 at $4 65. 

Clark & B. sold Loosemore 63 mixed av 59 at $4. 

+ onl & Merritt sold Sutton 41 lambs av 94 at 


Belhimer sold same 16 mixed av 81 at $4 50. 

oe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 46 lambs ay 92 at 
) 
Sharp sold Sutton 105 lambs av 93 at 85 15. 
Murphy sold Mich Beef Co 290 lambs av 83 at 


go praeue sold Hammond S. & Co 13 lambs av 81 at 


‘Taggart sold same 85 mixed av 8 at $4 90. 

* Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef o 21 lambs -av 69 
at $4 75, and 39 do av 66 at $4 90 

Dennis sold same 118 lambs ay 63 at $4 50. 

Patrick & P. sold Sutton 69 lambs ay 92 at $5 15, 
and 10 mixed av 98 at $3 50. 

HOGS, 

Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 2,981 head. 
one week ago 3,367, with no change to note in 
quality. Market ‘active and 10 to 15¢ higher than 

ast Friday’s closing. Range of prices $3 90 to $4; 
Mostly $3 95 to $4. Stags vel = ough and heavy 
$3 to $3 80. Pigs $3 90 to $4 10 

a sold Fase, Webb & Co 147 av 166 Ibs at 


Luckie sold same 129 av 178 at $4. 
Thompson solid same 73 av 185 at #4. 
LaDuke sold same 59 av 204 at $3 95. 
Gamber sold same 66 av 189 at $4. 
Burden sold same 37 av 170 at $4. 
Estep sold same 31 av 193 at $4. 
Sprague sold same 62 av 208 at $4. 


Roe & Holmes sold same 53 av 167 at $4 and 45 av’ 


215 at $4. 
Winn sold R S Webb 10 av 207 at $3 90. 
Patrick & P sold Hammond S. & Co 98 av 206 at 


Waltz sold Merritt 43 av 163 at $3 95. 

Glenn sold R S Webb 51 av 180 at $3. 

Stevens sold same 27 av 145 at $4. 

Cox sold same 20 av 173 at $3 

Murphy sold R S Webb 27 av 164 at #4. 

Davies sold same 70 av 162 at $3 9744. 

Horner sold same 85 av 162 at $4. 

Hoover sold Parker, Webb & Co 44 av 166 at 4. 
Clark sold same 66 av 227 at $4. 

McHugh sold same 30 av 167 at $4. 

Smith sold same 36 av 190 at $4. 

Taggart sold same 58 av 187 at $4, 

Bunnell sold same 82 av 190 at $4 0244 

Lewis sold same 52 av 160 at $4. 

Carman sold Hammond S. & Co 95 av (69 at $4. 
Haley Bros sold same 96 av 175 at $4. 

Py vag & M sold same 38 av 18] at $4 and 33 ay 183 


Strubel & Co sold same 29 avy 158 at $4. 

Spicer & M. sold same 63 av 160 at $4. 

Haines & H. sold same 68 av 173 at $3 95, 

Dennis sold same 128 av 121 at $3 95. 

Joe MeMulien sold same 97 av 170 ut 84. 

Allen sold same 74 ay 174 at $3 95. 

Bergen & T sold Parker, Webb & Co 27 av 201 at 


Roe & Holmes sold same 84 ay 198 at $4, and 94 av 
150 at $4. 

Knapp sold same 97 av 197 at $4. 

pes & Holmes sold same 70 av 158 at $4, and 62 av 
195 at $4. 
Young sold Belhimer 40 ay 139 : at $4. 





Fripay, Mar. 19, 1897, 
CATTLE, 


Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 424 head, 
through 74, on sale 350; one week ago 135. Market 
active and ‘steady. $4 60 was the highest price paid 
for 6 good steers av 1,245 lbs, and $4 25 for 15 av 956 
Ibs, oxen, 83 25@3 70, balance as noted. Veal calves 
closed weak, 5c for best. Milch cows and springers 
closed stronger. Very few good here. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 4 bulls av 
980 at 82 70; 6common butchers cows av 1,053 at 
$2 25: a good steer weighing 1,040 at $3; a fat cow 
weenie’ 1,110 at $3, and 2 old cows av 855 at $1. 

Leach sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 1,022 at $3 65. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 4 fat cows av 1,- 
042 at $2 75;1 do weighing 1,210 at $2 50,and a canner 
weighing 920 at $2. 

McMullen sold Caplis 2 fat heifers av 820 at $3 40. 

Jedele sold Suilivan 20 steers av 1,197 at $4. 

Stabler sold Sullivan a fat bull Weighing 1,410 at 
S - heifers av 995 at $3 25, and 9 steers av 1,128 at 


wn sold Caplis 6 fair butchers steers av 1,015 

t 8385; 6docows av 980 at $250, and a canner 
weldlien 920 at $2. 

Forbes sold Sullivan 10 feeders av 995 at $3 60; 2 
good bull weighing 1,900 at $3 35, and 3 heifers av 
713 at $3 35; also 4 cows to Caplis av 1,100 at $27 

Bullen sold Kamman 4 common butchers cows 
ay 800 at $2 25, 2 heifers av 500 at $3, and to Bishop 
2 steers av 1,040 at $3 80. 

Carman sold Caplis 3 fair bntchers cows av 933 at 

265, and 2 fat oxen to Sullivan av 2,075 at $3 70. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co a fat bull weighing 
1,230 at 83; 7 fair mixed butchers av 718 at $260; 17 
steers ay 981 at $3 65, and 1 do weighing 760 at $3 25. 
ea sold same 26 steers and heifers ay 833 at 


Joe McMulle 
1,088 at 82 80. n sold Caplis 10 mixed butchers av 





f¥ Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 2 fair butchers cows av 
875 at $250, and 20 steers and heifers av 932 $3 60. 

Carman sold Sullivan 5 mixed butchers av 656 at 
$3, and 11 do av 701 at $3 35, also4d do to Caplis av 
750 at $3 25. 

Haley sold Stevens 3 steers av 976 at. $3 75. 

Reason sold McIntyre 2 fat bulls av 815 at $2 85. 

Leach sold same 2 a av 750 at $340,anda 
cow weighing 1,180 at $2 65. 

Lovewell sold Caplis 6 mixed butchers av 1,086 at 


2 80. 

McLaren sold same 8 mixed butchers av 943 at 
$3, and 3common butchers av 883 at $2 30 

Harger sold Loosemore 5 a heifers av 764 at 
$3 50, and 2 mixed av 735 at $2 7 

Nott sold same 1 fat heifer canine 810 at $3 25; 
a fat cow to Sullivan weighing 1,420 at $3 25, and 12 
steers av 938 at #3 75. 

Reason sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed butchers ay 
1,052 at $3 25. 

Talmage sold Mason 5 steers and heifers av 962 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 6 good steers ay 1,245 
at $4 60 and 5 do av 1,014 at $4. 
Cassay sold same 19 steers av 950 at $3 75 and 3 
mixed av 1,103 at $2 75. 
Bullen sold Caplis 5 fair butchers’ steers and 
~~ pay a 950 at $3 65 and 2 common butchers av 
50 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed butchers 
av 936 at 83 35 and 12 do av 967 at $3 35. 

G Shelton sold same a fat bull weighing 1,410 at 
$3; 3 mixed butchers av 1,143 at $3 25 and 15 good 
butchers steers av 936 at 84 25 

Reason sold Sullivan 13 feeders av 874 at $8 65. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Friday’s receipts of sheep and lambs were light; 
only 6700n saleas compared to 1,133 one week ago; 
the quality was only fair. Market active and 
strong at above quotations. One smal] lot prime 
80-lb. lambs brought #5 35. Ail sold; closing firm. 

Leach sold Loosemore 22 mixed av 71 at $4 10. 

Lomason sold same 16 mixed av 85 at $4 50. 

Vickery sold Mich Beef Co 23 lambs av 65 at $5. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 59 lambs wv 88 at $5 20. 

McMullen sold Fitzpatrick 44 lambs av 62 at %5, 
and 13 mixed av 87 at $3 25. 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 30 lambs av 86 at $5 10, 
and 44 do av 81 at $3 10. 

Lowrey sold McIntyre 13 lambs av 75 at $5, 

Stabler sold Hammond S & Co 99 mixed av 72 at 


$4 25. 
Judson sold Mich Beef Co 96 lambs av 70 at > 10; 
10 do ay 65 at $4 75, and 21 mixed av 81 at $3 50 
Schroder sold Mich Beef Co53 mixed ay 101 at 
$3 80, and 66 lambs avy 87 at $5. 


HOGS. 

Hog receipts Friday 1,906 head as compared to 
1,287 one week ago. Market opened active and 
strong, but. at the close was rather weak. Bulk 
sold at $3 95 to $4. 

Vickery sold Parker, Webb & Co 36 av 199 at $4. 

Hertler sold same 76 av 187 at $4. 

Hauser sold same 153 ay 177 at $4 and 52 av 184 at 


$4. 

Williamson sold same 40 av 172 at $3 95 

Roe & Holmes sold same 27 av 209 at 84 and 96 av 
170 at $4. 

Roberts & S sold Hammond S. & Co 51 av 198 at $4. 

Nott sold same 18 av 143 at $4. 

Sutton sold same 133 av 177 at $4. 

Harger & L sold same 42 av 166 at 83 95. 

Lovewell sold same 44 av 175 at $3 90. 

Discher sold same 82 av 167 at $4. 

Leach sold same 68 av 172 at $3 95. 

Harger & L sold same 16 av my at $3 95. 

Warren sold same 66 av 184 a 

a sold same 23 av 165 atl $4 and 22 av 190 


Reason & D sold same 17 av 164 at $3 97%. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 143 av 181 at $3 974%. 
Reason sold same 39 av 138 at $3 85. 

Cassay sold same 66 av 181 at $4. 

Bullen sold same 24 av 175 an@ 26 av 201 at $4. 
Griffin sold same 10 ay 454 at $350 and 129 av 187 


at $4. 
Stabler sold Parker, Webb & Co 90 av 197 at $4. 
Lowrey sold same 30 av 198 at $3 90. 
Forbes sold same 34 av 230 at 4. 
Harwood sold same 49 av 201 at $4. 
Clark & B. sold same 95 av 166 at ‘$3 9 and 40 av 
159 at $3 95. 
Shook sold same 95 av 179 at $4. 
Ansty sold Hammond S. & Co 47 av 163 at $4. 
Gordon sold same 11 av 162 at 
Lomason sold same 43 av 158 at 88 9. 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, March 18, 1897. 

" Caer. —Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,862, as compared with 5,478 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,850, as com- 
pared with 4,356 for the same day the previous week. 
Since the opening of the week cattle have held 
steady to firm, with prices on most grades about 
level with those of a week ago. Choice butchers’ 


cattle have dropped back a little as have common 
to fair heifers. All others are steady to firm. On 


Wednesday butchers’ cattle were rather dull, but 
all others were steady at the prices ruling on 
Monday. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
lbs.. 85 10@5 15; do. 1,300 to 1400 Ibs.. 84 85 
@5 00; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 85@5 05; good choice fat steers, 1 300 to 1, "400 Ibs., 
$4 60@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 40@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers 
1.100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 75@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
tie.—Fat) smooth’ dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs. ae 
$4 10@4 30; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,006 
Ibs,, 83 75@4 00; = steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 Ibs., 88 50@3 85; fair to good steers, 906 
to 1,000 lbs. , 83 jo i choice ngs OR oo, necione 
83 85@4 00; fair to good fa ifers ight 
thin half fat heifers, $2 75@3 15; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 25@3 75: mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 50@ 
3 3: good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
83 25@3 50; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 15; 
common old cows, 40. Stockers, feeders, 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style and 
quality, Oh ae 75; fair to good weight stockers. 
to 750 lbs., $3 40@3 Ag oe thin and only fair 
pot steers, $3 00@3 light stock heifers and 
pare $3 1803 an weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 85@3 25: 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, $2 50 
@300; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
75@4 00; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 25@3 63; old,;common and r oxen, 
Veal calves, —Common to fair, $4 00@4 50 
to “choice,$4 75@5 00; prime to extra (85 256 00. 
gna cows.—Strictly finer, $40@48; good to 
choice, %35@38; poor to fair, $18@28; fan- 
cy springers, €35@45; fair to good, 818 
: common milkers and springers, $14@18. 
Thursday the market was dull for butchers’ and 
shippers’ grades,but nochange was made in prices, 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 13,800 
as compared with 12,000 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 10, 400 as compared with 9,000 same 
day the previous week, The market has held firm 
on choice handy-weight sheep and is a little higher 
on prime lambs, Heavy export sheep are not in as 

ood demand as usual, and do not clear up well. 
On Wednesday Michigan contributed most of the 
stock; the bulk of the choiee Michigan lambs sold 








at $5 60@5 65; good to fairly choice, %% 30@5 55 
iaichigns hight) lambs, 84 65@4 80; good to Ghokes 
mixed sheep sold at $4 25@4 50; selected handy- 
weight wethers,$4 60@4 75; bulk of Michigan year- 
lings: sold at $475: and Michigan medium fed sheep at 

35@4 60. Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Native = .—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 84 60@4 75; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 84 50; do.. fair to good, #400@4 
do., common to fait, 89 758 00; cull sheep, com- 
mon to g $2 50@3 60; heavy export sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, 84 40; selected, 
Bas = wethers,#4 56@4 75; bucks fair to good, 

Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
$5 4008 60; good to choice, 85 00@5 35; common to 
fair, 84 75@4 90; culls, common to good, 83 50 
65; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 60@4 90; 
Market strong ana higher on Thursday for some 
classes, and steady for others. Extra heavy lambs 
brought $5 70@5 75; fair to good, $5@5 40; culls and 
Pry $i@4 85; mixed sheep, good to choice, 
$4 25@4 50; handy wethers, $4 60@4 65; culls to fair, 
$2 50@3 75; heavy export sheep, slow. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 23,- 
840, as compared with 16.960 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 16,960 as com- 


pared with 12,320 for the same day the previous 
week. The hog market has ruled active and higher 
this week, all grades selling at an advance. Medi- 


um and heavy being in light supply,have advanced 
beyond light hogs and yorkers. A’ good many of 
the light hogs were of poor quality,lacking in flesh, 
and were slow of sale. This is also true of pigs. 
As compared with a week ago, however, all classes 
of hogs are higher,and closed Wednesday with most 
grades firmatthe advance. Quotations at close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Good to choice 185 down 
to 1601bs. $410@4 15; good tochoice pigs and light 
yorkers, 125 to 150:Ibs., os 1244@420; mixed packing 
grades,185 to 200 lbs,84 £124 20; fair to best medium 
weights, 210:to 260 Ibs, $4 20@4 25; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. uotabie, 84 20@4 25; 

Rough, common to good, 75; stags, rough 
to good, 82 75@3 25; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed ots, 84@4 12%; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, 7 90. 
Thursday the market closed steady. Good to choice 
esa and mixed packers, $415; mediums and 
#2 B3030 a 7 pigs, 83 90@4; rough, $3 40@3 75; stags, 

5E 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, March 18, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 46,072 
against 43,110 for the previous week, and 43,413 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 29.844, as compared with 32,707 for the 
same days last week.an increase of 11,000 head. The 


market has fluctuated some during the past week 
but on Wednesday showed more strength, with a 
shade advance in some grades. Fair steers, cows 
and heifers were better than a week ago, choice 
steers, stockers and feeders about even. Veal 
calves showed a decline of 25@30c. Sales were ona 
basis of $3 70@4 eg on commonest dressed beef 
native steers up $4 60@5 30 for good to choice 
shipping and Aaa cattle, with an occasional sale 
of some fancy beeves at 85 565. Stockers and 
feeders held firm, — sales at $3 40@4 25. Feeding 
bulls went mostly at $2 75@3, bolognas eee at 
$2 60@2 90, and export bulls at $3 15@350. Calves 
sold from $4 for common, up to $ 60@5 75 for extra. 
Thursday receipts were 8,008. Market ruled strong 
at Wednesday’s prices. "No fancy steers were on 
sale, but the best sold up to $5 25. 

SHEEP AND LamMBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 57,413 as compared with 63,869 the previous 
week, and 63,886 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 40,878, as compared with 39,809 
for the same days jast week, a slight increase. 
The market has held firm all week, and buyers have 
been active. The demand from all sources keeps 
up well, and for both sheep and lambs. On Wed- 
nesday prime native lambs sold at $5 25@5 35, and a 
good many good to choice at 15; medium 
lambs, $4 50@4 80. The best western sheep sold at 
$4 , and small lots of extra native sheep at 4@ 
4 40; culls and common, $3 60@3 75, Receipts on 
Thursday were 9.000. Market ruled strong to 10c 
bes Native sheep —- at $3 25@4 60; western, 

$3 50@4 30; lambs, $4@5 50. 


Hoes.—The receipts tor last week were 124,389 
against 164,833 for the previous week, and 152,027 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, a: ts have 
been 69,948, as compared with 74,504 for the same 
days last week, showing a decrease of 5,000 head. 
The market has ruled firm and higher all week. On 
Wednesday there was a further advance of a strong 
5c, but toward the close of the day the market was 
rather easier, owing to a bad break in the provision 
market. But this is regarded as only temporary, 
and if receipts do not increase there is no reason 
for a decline that will last. During the day prime 
heavy and gocd mixed sold at $4@4 05; prime me- 
diumsand butcher weights, $4 05@4 12% Light 
sorts were not in as active demand as heavy and 
butcher weights, hence did not advance in the 
same proportion; yet good assorted sold at $4 
407%. Rougbs and common sold at $3 75@3 
Receipts ou Thursday were 23,000. The market 
averaged 5c lower; light sold at $3 85@4 05; rough 
packing, $3 65@3 80: mixed and butchers, $3 85@ 

407%: heavy packing and shipping, 83 75. 





THREE varieties of cabbage were grown 
at the Maine experiment station to test the 
effect of size of seed on the heads. In two 
varieties the larger seed was found to pro- 
duce much heavier heads. Tying up the 
outer leaves was found to have no influence 
upon the maturity of the head, while it 
caused a marked decrease in size, the mois- 
ture collecting within the leaves "almost in- 
variably caused the heads to decay. 
Mulching the plants with swale hay pro- 
duced heads slightly larger than were 
borne by unmulched plants. But little ef- 
fect on the size of the head was produced 
by deep cultivation, but the plants ap- 
peared to mature more uniformly than 
when shallow cultivation was given. 











When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 
OR EXCHANGE 


FLOURING MILL FOR SAL on easy terms for 


city or farm property. Consists of mill, dwelling 
bouse, barn, 3 acres of ground; splendid er er 
power, 14 ft. fall; in center of village of 1,000, 
Capacity of mill, 75 bbls. Best of new complete 
machinery rece itly put in. Large custom trade 
Here 2 a bargain. For full particulars address 

, Care MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





Estab ished 1866. fous HUGHES. 
mu WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Jonny | Jomn “BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


live Stock Commission Mefchanls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUPFALO, «= N. Y- 








FE When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 










































































JACK AT ALL TRADES. 


“A farmer should be able to construct everything 
needed on the farm’’(?) If he wants a wagon, buy a few 
tools, spokes, hubs, felloes, etc. and make it. His 
time is nothing—‘he can’t afford to help support big 
factories.” he average farmer will advise you to 
“tell that to the marines,’ but many of them listen to 
just such arguments on the fence question. Are 
they wise? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


) CYCLONE FENCE CO.¢ 


From 27 to 60 Inches. 
b From 7? 7 to 1 11 11 Cables. 


=~ ——— 
nv Bulld Your Fe Fence ‘Cheap. 
y 100 Rods Per r Day. 
— << a ae 


A 


PERFECTION THING LOGK 


WiRE FENCE. 


































































SSS ae xo 


FARMERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strangest, 
® Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire, and has a double cross 
Stay, giving the perpendicular support which all 
other fences lack. 

State, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & Lut — Mich. 
























6 - Fora a machine t to > build ° 
Ss | the cheapest strongest $2 
= 3 and best fence made of wire. o3 
NSP) No royalties, no farm rights, >s 
£ SY) machine easily and quickly as 
© =) operated by any farmer. 53 
be Send for large circulars 3 
x? 








NORWALK.O. 
Ar for circulars and testi- 

monials of the best and 
cheapest fence on earth. 
Weaver 8&3, Stretchers, $3 
per 100. Agents wanted. 
— iT. J. ANDRE, Wauseon, O. 


The Peerless Fence Co. 































































The Peerless makes its own 
tension on both horizental 
and cross wires and is a 
only absolute dead loc’ 
wire stay weaving By 
on the market. 


HOLLY, MICH. 
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HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

j Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 

that locks Hne wire topicket. Cannot Slip. 

Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 
Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 

Box 425, Adrian, Mich 


IRON FENCE POSTS. fosshie "ror sree 


description address CHAS. A. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio 


to Build. 
ae SILOS H. 


A well improved STOCK 
FARM. Rich land; abun- 
"dantly watered. Will 


Sell low to a live stock man on easy payments. 
W. 8. FRANCIS, Room 13, Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky. 


20 Acres Rich, Level Farm ae 


free from rocks and swamps, and gear 





= 
Ce 

















for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacc' 
payable $10 down and $1 or moye*w 
to great eastern 1 ellmayy ealeily be feed section of 
Virginia. Gentlal cli lSytar. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, —} ~ Santi, and desirable neigh- 
bors. Deed free and thite guaranteed. No malaria, 
mosquitoes, blizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
rates tg] For further information write to 
D. L. RISLEY. 211 8. 10th St., Philadelphia Pa, 


SOUTHERN TEX AS 


HOMES IN Et ad tele 


in the celebrated Coast Country. 
able terms, fruit, be ye and wryaeia on Rome 


Convenient 





roduction. 
b Soa via Friseo Line fre from rl on Louts. For land land 
rite o\THE AMERICAN LAN LAND COMPANY, 
it Pine SP OOIN uo, 





Wanted—An Idea :fscs=stmrs 
of come aime 

Protect our ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & co., | 5 ee t —. 


neys, Washi: nm, D. C., for their $1,800 priz 1e oat 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


MUST HAVE (oS 


and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 





cent stamp, Tamense; better than weights; burglar 
rect, so S. day. ‘Write quick. "Address 
ARD & CO., Box 111, Philad- Inhia, Pa. 





WANTED 2 25,0001 bushels .els Shell Cor Corn. 10,000 
. Cc. OW AnD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE STRAWBERRY SEASON OF ’96. 








The most remarkable thing about the 
season of '96 was its unprecedented earli- 
ness. We saw ripe berries on an old yard 
of Haverlands May 23, and picked a dish 
of berries from this patch May 26. The 
first berries picked on our new yards was 
on May 28, when we had a dish of Crescents 
and Warfields. On June 1 we picked one 
bushel of very fine fruit. This we think 
was doing very well, for my vines had re- 
ceived a very heavy mulch, which must 
have kept them back several days. 

We had about an acre of strawberries, 
and picked about 200 bushels. Of course 
this aoes not come up to the four and five 
hundred bushels to the acre records that 
some growers can show. However, we be- 
lieve there were places in our yards where 
the yield upon a small area was at the rate 
of three or four hundred bushels to the 
acre. 

Ifthe rows of Wilsons, which we have 
always used as a pollenizer,had yielded like 
our Wartields and Crescents,our crop would 
have been increased perhaps 50 bushels. 
‘The old Wilson seems to be greatly on the 
decline, and I guess we might as well give 
it up. We are going to experiment with 
the Wolverton, Beder Wood, Brandywine 
and others,to see if we cannot get a pollen- 
izer to fit our soil.. There was quite a 
sufficient rainfall in our vicinity, and with 
the heavy mulch we used, our berries heid 
out well to the end, in size, quantity and 
quality. A small patch of Parker Earle,on 
a very rich, deep soil, fully sustained their 
record of a heavy bearer. In the season of 
95 they did not amount to much with us, 
so last spring we did not set any of that 
variety. We shall now give them a more 
thorough trial. The size and quality of 
our berries last season gave us quite a name, 
which we think will greatly aid us in mar- 
keting our berries inthefuture. A good 
business reputatior is a thing to be desired 
above mere financial gain. 

Being on a rented farm we were not pre- 
pared to set out the usual amount of 
ground last spring, so we were compelled to 
keep our old bed for a second picking. We 
intended to clean out the old vines, thin the 
plants and cultivate and hoe just as soon 
as we were through picking; but other 
work coming on we had to do this work a 
little at a time, and it was two months or 
more before we had completed the job. 
One patch of quarter of an acreof Warfields 
and Parker Earle, which we cleaned soon 
after picking, made a magnificent growth 
of foliage, and when the time came for cov- 
ering them for the winter, they looked as 
well as the new beds. 

Someone has said that “an old bed of 
strawberries wil! not send out as many 
runners as a new one.” We think, how- 
ever, that it depends upon how the old bed 
is treated. Any person who had the job of 
keeping the runners off from those War- 
fields of mine certainly would not say they 
did not run much. But then we thinned 
out the plants to about 14 inches with a 20- 
inch path, and thoroughly stirred the soil 
with both hoe and cultivator,as we wished to 
see what could bedone. One thing is certain, 
however, these Warfields sent out runners 
in large numbers, and the more I cut the 
runners off the more determined they seem- 
ed to send them out. The result was that 
each plant attained the size of a small 
hill,and judging from appearances we shall 
get as large acrop the second year as the 

t 


rst. 

Heretofore I have been seriously handi- 
copped because of being on a rented farm. 
We now own thefarm we are on,or will 
when we get it paid for, and can lay our 
plans ahead. Weexpect to get our place 
in shape to make money soon. We shall 
set out half an acre to blackberries, and in- 
crease to 3 or 4 acres aS soon as we can get 


that much soil in proper shape. 
St. Cram Co. M. N. EDGERTON. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE MYSTERIES OF A HOT-BED. 





It will soga,e, time to think about pre- 
paring a hot-bed-for:our early vegetables. 
Whether we grow ‘tem for market or for 
home use, it matters not, for every farmer 
should start a few of the earliest vege- 
tables under glass, for it will help tide over 
that “dry spell” we have-at the last of 
May, just before strawberries come. 


The secrets of a hot-bed are not so deep 
to fathom as many suppose; if we just keep 
in mind a few of the common laws of 
nature, we can be as successful with one 
as an experienced gardener. The object is 
to have an even, germjnating temperature 
with the proper amount of moisture and 
light. The last two properties are easily 
secured, but the first requires judgment 
and proper management to secure, but 
when obtained, isas easily controlled as the 
two former. 

Many prepare their frames and place 
them in position in the fall, but this is not 
necessary for success. It makes a great 
difference for what a hot-bed is used, as to 
when it should be built, but with the aver- 
age gardener, the 15th to 25th of March 
is the proper time. 

Select a southern exposure and dig down 
about one foot in the soil. The length and 
width must be governed by the size and 
number of sash to be used. A frame 12 
feet long will require four ordinary sashes, 





If sawdust is convenient, dig the cavity 
one foot larger each way than the frame; 
the frame can be made of foot- wide boards, 
nailed at each corner to a small post. 

When the frame is in position, fill about 
it with the sawdust. To fill the frame, 
procure some forest leaves and mix them 
thoroughly with some fresh horse manure, 
but if the leaves are not to be had, use only 
the manure. The object of adding the 
leaves is that they assist in maintaining a 
more even temperature. Fill in and tread 
down, using a couple of pails of water in 
the operation; the more water used, the 
less will be the heat from the manure, but 
the longer will the moisture be retained in 
the bed. 

The frame should be nearly full, as the 
manure will settle considerably. The 
quantity of soil to be added must be 
governed by the kind of seeds sowed. If 
roots are planted, more soil is needed than for 
top-plants. The back of the bed should be 
much higher than the front; the sash 
should have the same sjant as the surface 
of the bed. 

Place the sashes on and leave it for a day 
or two to allow the manure to heat. Place 
a thermometer in the bed and when it does 
not register above 85 deg., sun heat not 
counted, then sow your seeds. Unless sun 
heat is needed to maintain the proper 
temperature, it is well to shade the bed 
till after the plants are up, when they will 
need all the sunlight possible. 

The plants should be watched that the 
sun does not cook them during the middle 
ofthe day. Plants will stand 90 deg., but 
85 is nearer right. When there is danger of 
too great heat, slide thé sash down from 
the top to allow some of the hot air to 
escape. The plants should kave water, but 
not enough to cause them to damp off. Be 
careful when cooling off that no cold 
draught strikes them, as the plants being 
very tender are easily chilled. 

After the plants become larger and the 
weather warmer, the sashes may be left off 
longer each day till a short time before 
ready to transplant, when the sashes may 
be left off entirely, that the plants may 
harden; just previous to transplanting 
they should be deprived of water as 
another means of hardening the plants. 

KALAMAZOO Co. B. A. WOOD. 
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For the Michigan farmer. 


FRUIT NOTES. 





The Juneberry has been sent out with the 
inflated recommendations common among 
nurserymen. A few days ago we inquired 
of a fruit grower how he liked it. His 
answer was that he would dig up the bush- 
es the coming summer. The berries ripen- 
ed unevenly, what stayed on long enough to 
mature, but the most of them fell off while 
still green. In flavor it was inferior to the 
huckleberry, and it-was no larger in size. It 
blossomed well, but as a fruit it was un- 
desirable. It shares the fate of many an- 
other novelty. It may do better in other 


localities. 
- * 

Just now there is a craze for crossing dif- 
ferent kinds of plants. We have the straw- 
berry-raspberry, the potato-tomato, and 
the raspberry-blackberry. Next we may 
expect an apple-peach or a plum-cherry, 
and possibly after a time a pear-cranberry. 
The strawberry-raspberry has proved to be 
of no value except as a novelty. The rasp- 
berry-blackberry is claimed to be hardy, 
with a fruit whose flavor is midway between 
the two berries, however valuable that may 
be. It will probably go the way usual with 
novel monstrosities. 

* * 


* 

We believe that in selecting peach trees 
there is one point commonly overlooked. 
The trees are not uniform in coming into 
bearing. Some varieties bear in a short 
time after being set, and others require 
several years for coming to maturity. The 
Crawford is an example. It is considered a 
Shy bearer, and for good reason, yet in 
orchards where it has been allowed time to 
mature, it has proved valuable. We have 
seen trees of this variety which had been 
allowed plenty of room that had yielded 
large crops through along succession of 
years, and had been a source of more profit 
than twice the same area of ground set with 
orchards in-the usual way. 

Why should we not follow the same plan 
with peach orchards that is often advocat- 
ed for the apple? Why not set out hardy, 
long-lived varieties for a permanent 
orchard, and fill in with the quick- growing 
sorts that mature early and are soon out of 
the way? The permanent trees might be 
set two rods apart each way and occupy 
the ground, if they formed such heads as 
some of the Fosters do when given the 
opportunity. This would make only forty 
trees to the acre, but by planting trees be- 
tween them there would be one hundred 
and sixty, and if properly selected three- 
fourths of them would soon be ready to 
produce fruit. By the time these latter hea 
become unprofitable, the whole ground 
could be given to the others. 

Some orchards are planted with the ex- 
pectation that the rows are to be thinned 
out after a time, but that method is not 
altogether satisfactory. The trees of a 
variety will be about equally valuable, the 
owner will dislike to cut them down, and in 
the end will leave too many. We frequent- 
ly find orchards whose usefulness is impair- 
ed for this very reason. Then, too, if the 
trees are of one kind they are all likely to 
come to a limit of usefulness at abodt the 
same time, leaving none worth keeping for 
a ag seamed orchard. 

e have never seen this plan of a per- 
manent peach orchard carried out. er- 
haps it is not advisable, but it has been 





suggested by noticing the long years of 
usefulness to the credit of some kinds of 
trees. We should like the opinion of some- 
one who has tried it. The peach is usually 
not very long lived, anyhow. Perhaps 
there would be nothing to be gained by 
this method. 

The statement is made by a horticultur- 
ist of note that the profitable crops of fruit 
are the first seven. ‘I'hat the first fruit is 
the largest and finest. After this the tree 
ought to be cut down. If such a plan were 
followed there would be no place for a per- 
manent orchard. This may be correct, but 
we think the statement a little too general. 
The ce ag varieties bear early and 
die young. hey are the most conspicuous 
because they are what have been demand- 
ed. People areina hurry.. They desire 
quick returns from the orchard, and leave 
the future to care for itself. Would it not 
be more profitable to aim at more per- 
manency in our peach orchards and so 
plant trees that would produce fourteen 
good crops instead of seven? That is the 
problem which we wish solved. 


There are berry crates innumerable, but 
none of them are satisfactory. For the 
more distant markets a gift package is 
generally used, but itis expensive. If the 
market is not far away the crate may be 
returned at small cost, if it is not lost; but 
the shipper needs an extra supply, as when 
he wants the crates he wants them badly, 
and cannot wait for the commission 
merchant to hunt them up or the railroad 
company to bring them back from the 
wrong station. In either case there is con- 
siderable expense attached to marketing 
berries, and ten chances to one it is just 
the point the novice will not half consider 
till time for marketing his first crop. 

The bushel crate is rather large to handle 
conveniently. It gets tipped around too 
much. The half-bushel is too handy. It 
does fairly well for playing “catch.” In 
either case the express agent or drayman 
who cannot knock a fair profit out of a 
package is an exception. Another form of 
package hasa hoop handle. This is an 
improvement. Itcan be picked up and 
swung into acaror into a dray, where if 
it drops six inches or a foot it will not 
matter. Such treatment will be excellent 
for the contents. 

Last year some of the growers in this 
vicinity, after submitting to the tyranny of 
express compani s, loaded their fruit on 
wagons and drew to market, a distance of 
thirty miles. The result was most satis- 
factory. The fruit arrived in much better 
condition than when ~— by rail, and 
at no greater expense. ‘The express com- 
panies soon found that they could improve 
their methods of handling, and did so very 
promptly. 

The most convenient crate we have yet 
seen consists of trays, each holding eight 
quart boxes arranged in tworows. These 
trays may be shipped singly by placing a 
light cover on each, or they may be placed 
one above another and fastened securely 
together by hooks at the ends, thus making 
@ crate containing a half bushel, three 
pecks, a bushel, or more. When placed on 
sale it can be quickly taken apart so as to 
Cisplay all the fruit in trays containing one 
peckeach. There are no bothersome parti- 
tions or “‘fillers’? to get out of place and 
lost, aS with the ordinary bushel crate. 
The only separate piece is the cover for the 
crate. 

There are quart baskets and boxes in- 
numerable. ‘he square vineer box carries 
fruit well, but as it has a raised bottom to 
set over the berries in the box underneath, 
customers are apt to be suspicious. of it: 
They mistake it for a short quart, though 
it is full measure. We have tried paper 
boxes for two seasons and do not like them. 
They bend in handling, which causes the 
berries to pack and mash. This briags us 
to the wooden or splint basket, the most 
common of all, which suits us best at pres- 
ent, both for shipping and for the local 
market. Thisis the result of our experi- 
ence, merely. We find that opinions differ 
considerably as to the relative merits of 
boxes. F. D. W. 


- 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

The appearance of this scale in several 
sections of this State, and the knowledge 
that has been gained of its ability todamage 
and destroy fruit trees on which it may se- 
cure a Start, has caused several parties to 
write us for a full description and history 
of the pest, and in accordance with their 
requests we give what authentic informa- 
tion we could obtain regarding its introduc- 
tion and spread in this country, and its 
habits ana characteristics. 

According to authentic information this 
scale was first brought into California 
from Chili, on trees imported from that 
country in 1870. It was first noticed by 
fruit shippers in 1873 at San Jose, from 
which fact its popular name is derived. It 
spread rapidly in that State. and one of the 
first to investigate it was Prof. Comstock, 
who described it scientifically as Aspidiotus 
perniciosus, because he considered it the 
most destructive and pernicious scale insect 
known in this country. In the course of 
twelve years the insect spread through all 








the fruit-growing regions of California, 
through Oregon, and into the State of 
Washington. It is known as the worst in- 
sect pest of deciduous fruit trees on the 
Pacific coast, and has caused great 
sougerehs loss. Many crops of fruit have 

een ruined, and thousands of trees have 
been killed. 

The pest began to spread to the east. In 
1892 it was found in New Mexico, and in 
1893 in Virginia. Its first appearance in a 
northern State was in a New Jersey 
nursery, to which, place it is believed to 
have been brought from California 0) 
nursery stock. But it is also carried on 
fruit, and will soon be spread over every 
fruit-growing State., It is known: to be 
—— in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 

lorida, New Mexico, New York, Ohio. 
Michigan, Illinois, lowa and Minnesota. 
The following descripticn of the seale is 
taken from a bu'letin issued by the division 
of Entomology of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

The San Jose Scale belongs to the same 
group of scale-insects—the Diaspina, or 
armored scales—to which the common and 
well-known Oyster-shell Bark-louse of the 
apple one It differs from this species, 
and in fact from all other eastern species 
found upon deciduous fruit trees, in that 
the scale is perfectly round, or at most very 
slightly elongated or irregular. It is flat, 
ape close to the bark, resembles the 

ark of the twigs in color, and when fully 

rown is about one-eighth of an inch in 
jameter. Ator near the middle of each 
scale is a small, round, slightly elongated 
black point; or this point may sometimes 
appear yellowish. 
hen occurring upon the bark of the 
twigs or leaves and in large numbers, the 
scales lie close to each other, frequently 
overlapping, and are at such times difficult 
to distinguish without a magnifying glass. 
The general appearance which they present 
isof a grayish, very slightly roughened 
scurfy deposit. 

The naturai rich reddish color of the 
limbs of the peach and apple is quite ob- 
scured when these trees are thickly infest- 
ed, and they have then every appearance 
of being coatea with lime or ashes. When 
the scales are crushed by scraping, a yel- 
lowish oily liquid will appear, resulting 
trom the crushing of the soft yellow insects 
beneath the scales, and this will at once in- 
dicate to one who is not familiar with their 
appearance the existence of healthy living 
scales on the trees. 

They are easily scraped off with the fin- 
ger nail,and the bark beneath them will be 
seen to be darker in color. The natural 
color of the bark is also somewhat changed, 
as will be seen by comparing the places 
from which the scales have been removed 
with the spots upon which the scales do not 
occur. The outlines of the removed scales 
will be noticed upon the bark, and the cir- 
cumference is frequently changed in color, 
becoming somewhat purplish. Where the 
scales do not occur so thickly they are more 
perceptible, and upon young, reddish twigs 
the contrast is quite noticeable, as the 
seales there appear light gray. The yonng- 
er and smaller scales are darker in color 
than the older and larger ones, and some- 
times appear quite black, while the stil! 
younger ones are yellowish. 

During winter the insect is to be found in 
the half-grown or nearly full-grown condi‘ 
tion. The young begin to hatch and to 
craw! from under the female scales shortly 
after the trees leaf out, and from this time 
through the summer there is a constant 
succession of generations. Theyoung louse 
is an active, crawling creature,very minute 
and yellowish in color. The young spread 
out upon the new growth of the tree, settle 
down, and each begins to secrete a scale. 
The male is an active, two-winged insect. 
The full-grown female loses her legs and 
antennx, and bears a very slight resem- 
blance to a mies | insect. 

The insect affects not only the young 
twigs and limbs and, with young trees, the 
entire plant, but is also found upon the 
leaves and upon the fruit. When abundant 
the fruit is destroyed. One of the most 
characteristic points in the appearance of 
the insect upon the fruit is the purple dis- 
coloration around the edge of each scale. 
So far as we know this result is confined to 
this one scale-insect. Upon the leaves the 
insects have a tendency to collect along 
the midrib on we he aed side of the leaf, in 
one or more quité regular rows, and _also to 
some‘extent along the side ribs. The in- 
fested leaves turn brown, but do not have 
a tendency to fall as a result of thedamage. 

Aside from the transportation of the in- 
sect upon nursery stock, it “7 be carried 
upon fruit sent to market. hese are its 
principal modes of travel from one part of 
the country to another. In orchards and 
in neighborhoods its spread is in the newly 
hatched condition only. The female is 
wingless and after once becoming fixed can 
not move; the male alone is winged. The 
pnuen f lice, as before statea, are active, an< 
craw! with considerable rapidity and great 
persistence, so that they may descend from 
one tree and crawl for a number of yards to 
another tree. The spread in this manner. 
however, is comparatively insignificant. 
Strong winds may carry the young bodily 
from one tree to another, but the principa 
method of spread of these young lice is by 
means of other insects which are winged. 
and by birds. The active young lice will 
soon crawl upon a small winged insect, 
particularly if the latter is of a dark color, 
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and are carried by it to considerable dis- 

tances. The young lice also crawl upon 

the feet of birds which visit the tree and 

may thus be carried for miles. They are 

often found crawling upon ants, and ants, 

as everyone knows, are great travelers. 
REMEDIES. 


Where trees are found to have become 
badly infested the safest and, in the long 
run, the most economical course will be to 
cut them down and burn them, trunk and 
branch. Where the infestation is less 
marked, insecticide washes and sprays may 
be used. The young lice, before they have 
begun to secrete scales (and at this time 
they can only be discovered with the help 
of a magnifying glass), may be destroyed by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion. A form- 
ula for this mixture follows: 


RMN eo cin nas shea ative caw ican denen nets 2 gallons 
Common soap or whale-oil soap........... ¥% poun 
ME Cau lecas ies oehs ssapeodaeeuseas tose aaa 1 gallon 


Heat the solution of soap and add it boil- 
ing hot to the kerosene; churn the mixture 
by means of a force pump and spray nozzle 
for five or ten minutes. The emulsion, if 
perfect,forms a cream which thickens upon 
cooling, and should adhere without oiliness 
to the surface of glass. If the water from 
the soil is hard, or has a large percentage 
of lime, add a little lye or bicarbonate of 
soda, or else use rain water. For use 
against scale-insects dilute one part of the 
emulsion with nine parts of cold water. 

For the older scales, the washes may be 
divided into those which can be used in 
summer without damage to the trees, and 
those which are so strong that they can 
only be applied in the winter season when 
the tree isdormant. None of the summer 
washes are perfectly efficacious, and it is 
doubtful whether any of them will prove of 
more benefit than the kerosene emulsion 
just mentioned. ; 

The most favored winter remedy in Cali- 
fornia, however, is the lime, salt, and sul- 
phur mixture. This is generally used 
throughout the States by progressive fruit- 

rowers. It consists of— 


nslaked lime......... eeceee teenies am «+» 10 pounds. 
ROME oa oso ac oa Glisia hesinins 1k Kba lo ee pe ool 5 ed 
oer errr bd 
UME MIO oo ae age asc's 44516 o:0secs cn eevee 15 gallons. 


This wash will do great damage to the 
trees if applied during the growing season, 
and should be used only in winter. All the 
sulphur and half the lime are placed ina 
kettle, and 814 gallons water added, after 
which the contents of the€ettle are boiled 
briskly for about an hour. The solution, 
which at first is yellow from the sulphur, 
will turn very dark brown, assuming more 
or less of a reddish tint, and will finally 
change from a thick batter to a thorough- 
ly liquid condition, the product being ordi- 
nary sulphide of lime. All the sulphur is 
added to the remaining five pounds of lime 
and the latter slaked, after which the 
slaked lime and salt are added to the sul- 

hide of lime already obtained, the whole 

ing then diluted with water to make 15 
gallons. This should be strained before 
application, as it does not form a perfect 
liquid solution, on account of the consider- 
able quantity of undissolved lime, which 
will soon settle to the bottom unless the 
solution is constantly stirred while being 
sprayed. 





The Spraying Pump. 

The use of the spray pump is becoming so gen- 
eral that no farm is fully equipped without one. 
There are four important features necessary fora 
good pump. First, it must havea large air cham- 
ber; second, it must have brass valves and brass 
working parts throughout; third, it must have fine 
spray nozzles, and fourth, it must have what is 
most important of all, a perfect automatic agitator. 





The Garfield and Ensign have all of these important 
features, and are made by the Field Force Pump Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., who guarantee them satisfactory 
in every respect. This company is nota stranger 
to our readers, and if you will mention this paper 
when you write for information, you will receive 
special consideration and a valuable book of in- 
structions free. 





> 


RECEIVED. 





Catalogue of the George A. Sweet Nur- 
sery Company, Dansville, N. Y. This 
nursery company started business in 1869, 
and have 150 acres of trees of their own 
growing. 

Arthur J. Collins, of Moorestown, New 
Jersey, sends us the catalogue of the 
Pleasant Valley Nurseries for 1897. He 
ublishes a certificate from Prof. John P. 

mith, Entomologist of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, that his nursery 
stock is entirely free from San Jose scale, 
Peach Rosette, Yellows, or other danger- 
ous diseases or insect pests. ~ 

The Dundee Nursery, of Dundee, II]., D. 
Hill, proprietor, sends a spring catalogue 
for 1897 of evergreens, fruit and ornamental 
trees, etc. This nursery makes a specialty 
of evergreens, and has a high reputation 
for the quality of the stock it sends out. 

Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa, 
have a handsome and useful catalogue for 
1897, This firm has a reputation for send- 
ing out good seeds, as well as having all 
the latest novelties for the farmer, the 
gardener and the florist, Our readers will 





surely be pleased with this catalogue, and 
they should send for it. 

Heman Glass, Rochester, N. Y., sends 
us a catalogue of ‘‘Glass’ safe seeds,” 
grown on his Lakeview Seed Farm. 
makes a specialty of water-cleaning his 
seeds, which is an effective method of get- 
ting rid of light and half-filled seed. 


® 





BLACK KNOT. 





At a recent meeting of the Connecticut 
Pomological Society, the spread of black 
knot was discussed by State Pomologist N. 
S. Platt. He said that the belief that black 
knot is spreading in many parts of that 
state seems to be true, as it is feeding on 
trees of the wild cherry and the sweet 
cherry and multiplying itself on them. 
That this is so seems not at all necessary, 
as the disease is one that is readily brought 
under control by cutting and burning the 
knots and spraying the tree with solutions 
of sulphate of copper. The knot spreads 
by spores and copper is death to the spore 
that it touches. The only requirement 
necessary for success is to do thorough 
work and you will be surprised to find how 
readily the thing yields. 

The way to use copper is to spray in 
spring before the buds open, with the cop- 
per solution of one pound sulphate of 
copper in twenty-five gallons of water. 
Later on, in early summer, when the tree 
is growing, give two or three sprayings of 
strong Bordeaux mixture, finishing by the 
time the fruit is half grown. 

The copper solution and the Bordeaux 
are both useful and necessary in control- 
ing the shot-hole fungus of the leaf and the 
rotting of the fruit on the plum, so one 
method of work is serviceablein controling 
these distinct troubles. But Mr. Platt de- 
sired to state that from repeated trials of 
Bordeaux upon Japanese plums he had 
found that it had always worked injury to 
the foliage, and of course he was unable to 
recommend it for them. But the European 
plums are uniformly benefited by it, re- 
taining the foliage to the end of the season. 
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The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


5 Best Seed Potatoes $1.50 per bbl. 


Carman No. 1, Carman No. 3, Rutland Rose, Banner, 
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1,000 Peach Trees 272533r 
2 tos ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
ional prices. B.S. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


TREES At Very Low Prices. 
Send now for Free Catalogue. 
Established 1869. 150 ACRES. 


THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 


Box 1374, DANSVILLE, N, Y. 


Hardy and in great assort- 
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sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
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elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co..Kvergreen. Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 
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Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 
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on TREES—fruit, ornamental—SMALL 
mates upon large quantities given if requested. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 








FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’sstock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 
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i Fruit crates and baskets. 





2 pai 
10 NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—_WORTH $1.00. 
gis: Bismarck Cucumber, 15c.; 1 pkg. Red Ball Beet, 


1 
1 Oc.; 1 pkg. Earliest 
Ca: 0c. 1 pkg. Emp. Wilhelm Lettuce, 15c.; 1 pkg. 
Giant Onion, 15c.; 1 pkg. 14 Day Radish, 10c., and 
8 okes. Brilliant Flowers, 15c.—total $1.00—sufficient for 
rare vegetables and exquisite flowers all summer long! 
Mammoth farm, ey le and pos catalogue, 5 cents 
fy postage, or mailed to intending buyers. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


e-; 1 pkg. Earliest Muckmeclon. 1 














clover, true to name. Rompies and special prices on 


application. ADOLPHUS SONG, Lebanon, Ind 





URPES SFEDS BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
Leading American Seed Catalog, 
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CAMPBELL’S EARLY ““crare” 


mailed FREE to any address. 
Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. anger healthy, vigorous, 
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Philadelphia. 
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puutieeed. None por Moo without our seals. We guarantee safe arrival by mail. Largest stock of 
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Currant. Catalogue free. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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range Department. 


Our Morto:—“‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 








Address alb correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Mic#. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chapiain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, —¢ 4 Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 
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Does your Grange ‘The appropriation 
wish a Traveling of $2,500 per year, al- 
Library? jowed by the present 
legislature for traveling libraries, will en- 
able the librarian to equip 50 new libraries. 
There are already in the hands of the li- 
brarian over 20 applications for the new 
libraries. We advise Granges desiring to 
secure one of these libraries to make im- 
mediate application to Mrs. Mary C. 
Spencer, State Librarian, Lansing. Granges 
who are using these libraries are enthusias- 
tic in praise of them. 
* > * 
ces Last autumn the Grange 
sate Sietiet Visitor asked all the heads 
‘of State institutions to 
send statements of the work and expenses 
of the respective institutions. Many re- 
plied and all their articles were published 
verbatim. We are just in receipt of a very 
full and complete account of the Michigan 
Mining School. It is very long, but we be- 
lieve it is not only fair to publish it entire, 
but feel that it will be of great interest to 
the many readers of the FARMER who have 
studied our State institutions. A portion 
of Dr. Wadsworth’s article will appear this 
week, and the remainder next week. 


* * 
* 


We have before now had oc- 
casion to compliment Bro. Kirby 
on his excellent reports of the 
Hillsdale Pomona Grange meetings. One 
in another column is a model for correspond- 
ents. Why? 1. It is not very long. 2. It 
tells what the folks said. We must say 
that Granges are not doing their duty in 
this matter. A report like this from each 
Pomona, and occasional shorter ones from 
each Subordinate Grange will do more to 
make a success of our Grange department 
than any one feature. 

a 
* 

We believe that no 
measure in the present 
legislature contains 
more merit than that introduced by Rep. 
Kimmis, providing for the payment of 
county officials in salaries only, and requir- 
ing that all fees and perquisites be turned 
into the county treasury. The present 
plan of feeing officials has nothing to com- 
mend it. In the first place the fee system 
is unbusinesslike. Most public work is 
purely of a business character, requiring 
the same qualities in public agents as‘ are 
demanded by business men in their em- 
pleyes, and calling for the same business 
practices as where in any business, 
In but a comparatively small number 
of cases do business men pay their em- 
ployes anything but their stated sala- 
ries, and even then it is done as an in- 
centive. This motive can not enter the 
public service, because the official agrees to 
do his duty anyway. Moreover, the grant- 
ing of fees has resulted in making certain 


A Model 
Report. 


* 


Salaries of Coun: 
ty Officers. 


‘these dozen counties are not the State of 


proportion to services rendered, with the 
consequence that men seek these positions 
solely for the loaves and fishes. Again, 
under this plan the public does not know, 
what it ought to know, the actual salary 
of every official. Let the public business 
be done as business men doit. Pay officials 
a fair salary. Demand the best services of 
competent men. 

Another reason for commending this bill 
is found in the fact that it strikes at an evil 
that is near home. We admit that there 
can be money saved by more economical 
management of state affairs. But we have 
often asserted that our taxpayers have 
been altogether too prone to cry against 
the evils, real and imagined, existing in 
State expenditures, when as a matter of 
fact local taxes are by far the greatest in 
proportion, and the remedies more immedi- 
ately in the people’s hands. Let economy 
begin at home—in the township and county, 
and pervade these affairs as well as state 
and national expenditures. Doubtless 
there will be quite a strong opposition to 
this bill from those who are and wart to 
be county officers. Only persistent work on 
the part of the farmers’ organizations will 
bring about the result desired. 


* * 
* 


: It appears that the advo- 

The Township cates of the township unit 
Unit School Bill-sygtem for district schools 
were not disheartened by their defeat of 
two years ago. At least there is a bill in 
the House, drawn on about the same lines. 

* s * 

We find three classes of ob- 
jectors to a State appropria- 
tion for farmers’ institutes. 
1. Croakers who are not intelligent 
enough to appreciate a farmers’ institute, 
many of whom never attend one; or per- 
sons who are, even if intelligent, chronic 
grumblers. We need pay no attention to 
these people; their influence amounts to 
nothing. 

2. Intelligent critics who claim that the 
institute appropriation is unnecessary be- 
cause counties can hold their own insti- 
tutes without State aid. This criticism 
arises from a narrow outlook. The facts 
are that up to two years ago only about a 
dozen counties in the State were regularly 
holding farmers’ institutes without State 
aid. In these dozen counties it is true the 
institutes were successful, large.y attend- 
ed, profitable, and of high character. But 


Farmers’ 
Institutes. 


Michigan, and whether it can be done or 
not, the facts are that, in four-fifths of the 
counties of the State, institutes were not 
being held. During the past two years 70 
counties of the State have held a farmers’ 
institute each year with an average 
attendance per session of about 250 people. 
Now if institute work is a good thing, this 
increase of large county institutes from 12 
to 70 per year is sufficient justification for 
the State appropriation. Besides this it is 
a fact that in most of these very counties, 
where the farmers held their own insti- 
tutes yearly, they are now holding under 
the State law, and feel that it isa great 
advantage and help to have the State aid. 
3. The third class of objectors is made up 
of men who profess to believe that a State 
appropriation for farmers’ institutes is 
class legislation. Weconfess that we can 
not see the logic of this position, and can- 
not understand the arguments by which a 
man can reach this conclusion. Institute 
work professes to be, and is, educational 
work; somewhat technical in character, 
yet of a general educational nature, in- 
tended not primarily for farmers, but in- 
tended primarily for education in farming. 
As a matter of fact all classes attend these 
institutes, and are interested in them as 
educational institutions. Moreover, the 
same logic that would condemn a State 
appropriation for farmers’ institutes would 
condemn a State appropriation, or any 
other public appropriation, for an Agricul- 
tural College; and farmers’ institutes are 
precisely on the same ground. The 
Agricultural College attempts to teach 
farming to young people who come to the 
College, which must, of course, be located 
ata certain place; farmers’ institutes pro- 
fess to, and do, carry the best of the Col- 
lege out to the farmers who cannot come 
to the College. One is no more class legis- 
lation than the other; are farmers willing 
to stretch the argument? Moreover, if 
appropriations for farmers’ institutes make 
class legislation, how about district schools? 
Let us make a parallel between the two. 
District schools are for the education of 
farmers’ boys and girls directly; they bene- 





county officers grossly overpaid, out of all 


part locally, and in part by the whole 
State, that is, a taxon everybody. Farm- 
ers’ institutes are educational institutions; 
they are for the education of the farmers 
in the business and life of agriculture. 
They are supported in part locally, and in 
part by a State tax, levied upon every 
calling and industry. If one is class legis- 
lation why is not the other? 

We have gone into some length in this 
discussion because we feel that ninety per 
cent of the farmers who know anything 
about institute work are favorable to it, 
but we fear that the influence of the ten 
per cent is, in the minds of some, receiving 
undue weight. - 


GRANGE NEWS. 








Ro.uin GRANGE No. 383 is in good work- 
ing order. We have twenty-seven paid up 
members, have good social times at all 
meetings, and a good interest manifested at 
our last meeting March 5th. Some of the 
sisters furnished refreshments. We had 
some good discussions. We hope for a pros- 
perous year in Grange work.—ORVILLA 
BABCOCK, Sec. 


NATIONAL GRANGE.—Mr Editor: I send 
you herewith a statement of new Granges 
organized from February ist to February 
28th, 1897, both inclusive: Indiana, 1; 
Maine, 1; Minnesota, 1; New Hanipshire, 
1; New Jersey, 1; New York, 3; Ohio, 4; 
Vermont, 2; isconsin, 1. Total, 15. Dur- 
ing the same period there were nineceen 
Subordinate Granges organized. Faithful- 
ly yours, JOHN TRIMBLE, Secretary. 


CASCADE GRANGE No. 63 is yet living 
and will confer the mysteries of the fourth 
degree upon five candidates on the 11th inst. 

“Wherein consists the true greatness of 

man,” will be discussed at the first oppor- 
a, 
If all members would take an active} part 
and attend all the meetings, an interest 
would becreated, more farmers would join 
in, and great benefits would result. 

Kent Pomona meets at Harmony hall! on 
the 17th and 18th inst.—LEcT. 


VERONA MILLS GRANGE No. 667 is in a 
prosperous condition. The attendance is 
good. Werarely ever miss a meeting, and 
aliterary program isalways gone through 
with. February 20th we celebrated Wash- 
ington’s birthday by appropriate exercises 
consisting of patriotic recitations, songs,and 
sketches of Washington given by all 
the members. Bro. John Nugent, our del- 
egate to the State Grange, installed our of- 
ficers January 23 and gave an excellent re- 
port. Another very pleasant feature of the 
evening’s entertainment was an oyster sup- 
per.—MRS. LAURA HUNT, Lecturer. 

ROME GRANGE Notes.—The last meeting. 
of Rome Grange was held on Saturday 
evening March 6th. The following ques- 
tions were discussed with much interest: 
Part 1. “Is it possibie or desirable to cur- 
tail production inthis country in any line 
of farming, and thereby raise the price of 
farm products?” 

Part 2. ‘To what extent can the farms of 
this country supply the needs of its inhabi- 
tants in the line of farm products?”’ 

If it were possible to curtail production 
itdoes not follow that the prices would 
thereby be raised. Statistics were read 
showing that the higher prices of wheat 
have often concurred with the most abun- 
dant production, and vice versa. The 
amount of wheat raised in the United 
States is only about 18 per cent of the 
world’s production and cannot contro! the 
price for any great length of time. If 
farmers of this country could govern the 
prices of their own products they would be 
the worst monopoly in existence. The 
Grange does not desire such a condition of 
things. 

The pocete must be fed, and the farm- 
eris a mighty factor in the evolution by 
which the millions are supplied with the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. The 
Grange will hold a musical contest in the 
near future between the ladies and gentle- 
men.—DORA L. DOWLING. 


THE March meeting of Hillsdale Pomona 
was held with South Jefferson Grange on 
the fourth. Everything considered, the at- 
tendance was as large as could be expected. 
After reports from subordinate Granges, 
the entire time was given to literary work. 
The welcome address was given by Sister 
Touse, response by Sister Hunker. Sister 
Touse was fluent and positive. We are 
passing through hard times; farmers sym- 
pathize with each other, but are largely re- 
sponsible for their condition. Heckless 
extravagance has much to do withit. Our 
fathers lived in log houses and rode in 
lumber wagons and were prosperous. We 
must have our mansions and a barn- 
ful of carriages and vie with each other in 
unnecessary and expensive machinery. 
Prosperity is in the direction of reform. 

Bro. Watkins opened the discussion on 
“‘How can farmers best improve their con- 
dition?”’ They can doso by a more practi- 
cal and thorough education, by diligently 
following specialties, as in thoroughbred 
stock raising, by having energy and 
patience, by hanging on and making ad- 
versity a good schoolmaster and by !ooking 
after legislation. With these qualities 
farming would be a success. Bro. A. L. 
Davis endorsed all that Bro. Watkins had 
said and also the sentiments of Sister 
Touse. We are living, aad have been for 
years, beyond our means. But_ history 
never showed a uniformity of condition for 
any great length of time. Adversity fol- 
lowed prosperity. After discussion the 
Grange passed resolutions favoring the res- 


toreign cattle, the passage of the Kimmis 
bill, and the repeal of the law reqalring 
supervisors to take crop statistics. e had 
good music by the choir, the recitation of a 
comic piece by Clio Phillips: and a pleasant 
and profitable meeting. 

Jefferson Grange is our trading Grange, 
Bro. A. Bowditch has had charge of the 
dry goods i for about two months 
and has sold $100 worth. Sister Ash has 
the groceries and has sold about $700 worth. 
Bro. A. L. Davis deals in corn, grass seeds, 
peas, Salt, boots and shoes, and has dur- 
ing the year sold about $5,000 worth. This 
he apparently does for the honor and glory 
there is in it, for he sells for wholesale 
i. The extent of his trade at times 

asa marked effect on the prices in the city 
and he has become a benefactor to his class, 
the extent of which is known and too little 
appreciated. It can only be wished that 
every Grange was as usful as South Jeffer- 
son Grange. 

Our next meeting willbe held at the same 
place, South Jefferson Grange hall, on the 
first Thursday of April.—wM. KIRBY. 
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THE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 








BY M. KE. WADSWORTH, PRESIDENT. 
NO. I. 

The Michigan State School of Mines was 
established ten years ago last September 
as the fourth and last of the institutions of 
Michigan which are devoted to higher 
education. From the moment of its incep- 
tion its single object has been to send out 
men who are qualified to take active part 
in the development of the mineral wealth 
of our State and nation; and any study 
which is-essential to this end will not be 
found wantingin its courses of instruction. 


The institution has been singularly hap- 

py in its location. It is an axiom of 
modern education that any school which 
is to obtain the greatest return for the 
money and energy spent in establishing it, 
must be situated in a region which shall, 
from its very nature, serve, free of all ex- 
pense, as a part of the real equipment of 
that school. This can be so only when the 
district presents, for the daily observation 
ofthe student, the most exhaustive and 
*‘up-to-date” wractical applications of the 
subjects which are taught in the school— 
a district in which the student is inspired 
with a strong appreciation of, and interest 
in, his future work, by being brought into 
frequent contact with able men whose 
lives have been devoted to the same pro- 
fession. The location must be where the 
body of the people regard the institution as 
a co-worker with them in the main busi- 
ness of their daily life, and naturally take 
far more interest in it than in a _ school 
whose object and officials have little in 
common with them. 
The student thus lives in an atmosphere 
which harmonizes with his work, and his 
attention and energies are not distracted 
and wasted by making digressions into 
matters which have no bearing on his real 
future. 

On this account medicine, law, bec a 
and cognate subjects are best taught in 
large cities, whose hospitals, lbraries, 
courts, churches, societies and meetings of 
congresses dsvoted to such‘ subjects, all 
furnish material-indispensable for the prop- 
er teaching of these branches of knowl- 
edge; mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing can be most advantageously studied 
in a locality containing machine works, 
manufactures, mills and lighting and pow- 
er plants; and civil engineering can be 
most thoroughly acquired in a school 
which has in its immediate vicinity numer- 
ous examples of modern constructions in 
the form of bridges, railways and their 
appurtenances, large buildings, etc., and 
the establishments which design and pro- 
duce the material for them. Similarly, 
mining engineering can be most effectively 
taught only in a district containing numer- 
ous mines which are worked on the largest 
scale and in which scientific and economic- 
al considerations are given full sway. 


A DESIRABLE LOCATION. 


From this point of view the Michigan 
Mining School has, more than any other 
school of mines in America, been fortunate 
in its location. Within a radius of eleven 
miles from its doors are situated some of 
the largest, deepest, and most successful 
mines in the world. 

The most powerful and stupendous ma- 
chinery ever employed in mining is here in 
constant use and always open to the in- 
spection of the student. The aggregate 
horse power of the engines used by only 
two of these mining companies exceeds the 
grand total of all the engines used in the 
gold and silver mines in the United States 
in the halcyon days of 1889; or far more 
than double all those employed in the 
grandest spectacle this earth has ever seen 
—the World’s Exposition of 1893. 

The mines of the Marquette, Menominee 
and Gogebic iron ranges are within a few 
hours’ ride of the school, and furnish a 
most efficient means of illustrating a large 
part of its teachings. The value of the 
annual output of the various mines and 
other mineral industries in the State, and 
mainly in the Upper Peninsula, reaches the 
enormous total of $70,000,000, and Fa nog 
Michigan. among the states of the Union, 
second only to Pennsylvania in the value 
of its mineral products. ; 

The further development of this vast in- 
dustry requires men who are thoroughly 
trained for this special work, and to meet 
this requirement the Michigan Mining 
School was established. It was fortunate 
for the school that its founders realized at 
the start, that to fulfill its mission, it must 
not, as Is so frequently and unfortunately 
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to teach branches foreign to the object of 
the institution, and which are already well 
taught by other schools maintained by the 
State. n consequence they determined 
that this school should confine its attention 
wholly to mining and the subjects relating 
thereto; hence the course is designed to 
teach the student to conduct explorations 
in the forest and field; to distinguish the 
useful minerals and rocks; to understand 
the geological principles that govern the 
formation and association of useful mineral 
products, and to determine approximately 
their values; to study ores, building stones, 
limes, cements, mortars, coal, salt, gypsum, 
petroleum, natural gas, clays, fertilizers, 
gems, and useful vegetable products; to 
survey, map, and lay out the ground, the 
railroads, tramways, and towns; to select 
or design hoisting, transportation, power 
and light plants; to design the mills fur- 
naces, docks, dams, bridges, shaft and rock 
houses, and other structures; to determine 
in each case which is the most suitable 
method for opening and conducting a quarry 
or mine, and of timbering. ventilating and 
draining it; to assay, concentrate and smelt 
ores; to investigate the strength and other 
properties of engineering. materials, that de- 
signs may be ‘intelligently worked out; to 
make working drawings to illustrate fully 
these designs; to understand the most eco- 
nomical methods of generating and using 
steam; to study in detail engines, pumps, 
boilers, and other machinery,and the meth- 
ods of operating, testing and repairing 
them; to master the principles of electricity 
and its generation, storage, transmission, 
and use as an illuminant and source of mo- 
tive power; tostudy hydraulics, and its 
various applications in civil affairs and 
hydraulic mining; to understand mine 
management and accounts; in short. to 
train men to be of real use in any line of 
work connected with the winning and re- 
duction of mineral products. 

Such work naturally arranges itself along 
various clearly defined lines in each of 
which the training may proceed to almost 
any length, hence the branches of study 
which here most naturally resolve them- 
selves into specialties are drawing; chemis- 
try; metallurgy; mechanical, civil, electric- 
al and mining engineering, ore dressing and 
geology. In consequence the men educated 
at the Mining School are now engaged as 
surveyors; mining, civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineers; woodsmen; explor- 
ers; railroad men; chemists; assayers; mill 
men; quarrymen; manufacturers; stock 
raisers; farmers; teachers,’etc. It there- 
fore appears that the Mining School has 
fulfilied its mission and educated its stu- 
dents to be useful and efficient men, who are 
daily adding to the world’s materia! wealth 
and to its stock of knowledge. 


THE RANGE OF SUBJECTS 


bearing apes the mineral industry is ex- 
tremely wide; and this, coupled with the 
fact that all men are endowed with a natur- 
al aptitude for some lines of work, while 
wholly unfitted for others, and the further 
fact that circumstances beyond control! fre- 
quently force men into particular occupa- 
tions and deprive them of the opportunity 
to prosecute a full course of training, all 
conspire to demonstrate the correctness of 
the modern educational view that a rigid 
set course ofinstruction in higher education 
is now out of date, and that the student 
must have some liberty in selecting the 
studies which are to enable him to cope 
with his life work. This fact has been long 
recognized here, and the Michigan Mining 
School has squarely met the issue by adopt- 
ing an elective system so designed that 
while the student is allowed to choose the 
main lines of his work, be is compelled by 
the proper sequence of studies to take up 
such subjects as are essential to a broad and 
thorough engineering education. 

Further, in the effort to save the valuable 
time of the young men, the school work is 
continued during forty-five weeks a yearin- 
stead of thirty to thirty-six as in most in- 
stitutions. This enables the student who 
wishes to do so, to accomplish as much in 
three years, as he would ordiuarily do else- 
wherein four. 


THE INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


at the Mining School is intended to be 
strictly professional and practical, and the 
school considers that to give a general 
training is as little in keepiug with its legit- 
imate functions, as would be the case 
in schools devoted to law, medicine and 
theology. This kind of training is already 
fully provided for by other institutions 
maintained by the State, and to attempt it 
here would cause a serious deterioration in 
the quality of the engineering instruction, 
and add only another source of expenses to 
the State. It isclear that the Michigan 
Mining School in no way encroaches on the 
work which legitimateiy belongs to any 
otber of our institutions of learning; it 
rather assists them by offering an educa- 
tion which not one of them can possibly 
give in the way it is given here. The miner- 
al industries adjacent to the Mining School 
are the most efficient portions of its equip- 
ment. Without a similar advantage no 
school can properly teach mining, and any 
attempt todoso will result in an inferior 
engineering training, no matter if millions 
A — be spent in equipping the school 
elf. 

The Pennsylvania Railway Company 
wisely saw this principle when itestablish- 
ed its school at Altoona. It wanted rail- 
road men, and it very properly trains them 
at a place where all matters pertaining to 
railways are directly under the eye of the 
Student. 

The Mining School forces its students to 
do thorough work, and also to acquire 
Some practical knowledge of the subjects 
they are studying. That day has passed 
when engineers could be made through an 
equipment of lecture rooms, teachers and 
books; this schoo! has therefore ever been 
mindful of the wise observation of Seneca: 





“Long is the road to knowledge through 
precepts only; short and effective through 
practical examples;” hence its stndents are 
taught not only to hear, but to see, and to 
use not only their minds, but their hands 
as well. ‘In this fact, and in it only, can be 
found the reason why it graduates have 
been signally successful in practice, and 
that they have rarely been diverted intoa 
line of work different from that which they 
pursued at this school. 

The Mining School was established by 
an act of the legislature approved May Ist, 
1885, and was opened for the reception of 
students on Sept. J5th., 1886. Its incep- 
tion, establishment, and to a great extent 
its appropriations, have been due to the 
foresight, ow and executive ability of 
Hon. Jay A. Hubbell, of Honghton. He 
has spared no labor in endeavoring to 
accomplish everything he deemed essen- 
tial to the success and prosperity of the 
institution. 

In 1886 Albert Williams, Jr.,a graduate 
of the College of New Jersey, was elected 
as principal and had charge of the school 
until he resigned in the summer of 1887. 
M. E. Wadsworth, a graduate of Bowdoin 
and post graduate of Harvard, was chosen 
as director and still remains as the chief 
executive officer. 

The first classes were taught in rooms 
located on the top floor:and in the base- 
ment of the “‘fire engine house’’ of the vil- 
lage of Houghton. 

Four additional rooms in the Odd FKel- 
lows’ building were secured in September 
1887, but the continued growth of the 
school made it necessary to vacate the 
latter quarters during the summer of 1888, 
and to replace them by others obtained in 
the Roller Rink building, now the Armory 
Opera House. 
~ In May, 1889, the school was moved into 
the building now known as Science Hall. 
This hall was erected by the State un land 
donated by Judge Hubbell, but it was even 
then well known that the building was too 
small for the necessary work of the school. 
In 1890, ore dressing works were construct- 
ed, and there was added in 1892 a small 
structure containing a furnace for roasting 
ores. As the school grew faster than its 
most sanguine friends had any reasons to 
hope, further buildings became necessary, 
and during 1894-95 the State erected 
another large one to accommodate the de- 
partments of drawing and mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and the offices and 
lecture rooms of the department of civil 
and mining engineering. 

The equipment of the institution has also 
been increased, so far as its funds have per- 
mitted, and the total school property, in- 
ventoried Jast fall, amounted to $231,895.97. 

In 1886, a course of instruction of two 
years duration was announced, but was 
not prepared; indeed, the educational side 
of the schoo! was not regularly organized 
until the school year 1887-88. Since then 
the curriculum has been steadily broaden- 
ed and perfected in detail. 1n 1889 a three 
years’ course was adopted and in 1893 this 
was changed to four years. The full 
elective system went into successful 
operation in 1895, and has proven entirely 
satisfactory to both instructors and 
students alike. 

Atthe time the present president took 
charge of the educational side of the 
Michigan Mining School, there was no 
educational policy developed, no course of 
instruction laid out, beyond the statement 
that the course should be two years in 
length. Atthattime there were only two 
distinct State schools of mines in opera- 
tion, besides the Michigan Mining School, 
neither of which confined itself. to 
mining engineering subjects. The Colo- 
rado State School of Mines was established 
in 1874, and in 1887—88 it had in all its 
courses 45 students. The Missouri School 
of Mines with its "ag cohen | and all its 
other departments had that year 46 
students, There were numerous depart- 
ments of mines in connection with various 
state and other universities and colleges; 
but the number of students of mining in all 
of these, except Columbia and Lehigh, were 
much less than those previously given for 
Colorado and Missouri. Columbia had in 
1887-88,51 students in mining, and Lehigh, 36. 

The way was dark and forbidding, and 
the remains of past failures could be seen 
everywhere. In truth no state school of 
mines that was ever organized in the 
United States, could by any exertion of 
imagination be ca!led successful up to that 
time, Success could not be hoped for ex- 
cept through the locality of the school and 
a rigid adherence to principles to be laid 
down then and steadily carried out. Lo- 
cality, alone, could not do this, but it also 
needed an organfzation effected that should 
attempt to save the good and remove the 
evils of other institutions. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


The main principles then formulated for 
the re-organization of the school were as 
follows: 

1. To keep the school a special one for 
giving instruction in all branches relating 
to the development of the mineral wealth 
of the State and nation. 

2. To give the very best, most practical 
and highest education in this tield that it 
was possible to reach, with the means at 
command. 

3. That the instruction should always be 
by laboratory and field methods, or a true 
= of theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion. 

.4. That the school should in its earlier 
days put every dol!ar obtainable into equip- 
ment and collections for teaching purposes 
and spend nothing for show, until the de- 
partments were in a condition to do their 
proper and designated work. 

5. That special opportunities should be 
given to men of mature or advanced age, 
who had been engaged in practical work, 
and who wished to obtain an education to 
aid them in their subsequent labors. 





6. That the catalogues and other publica- 
tions should state, so far as known, the ex- 
- truth about the school and its instruc- 
tion. 

7. That no one should be appointed an 
ofticer in the school or be retained therein, 
for any other reason than his fitness for the 
place, and his capabilities for doing his 
work. 

8. That students in the school must work 
or leave; and that no distinction should be 
made on account of anyone’s worldly 
wealth or honor, or birth place—the only 
criterion should be his ability to perform 
his duties. Also that quality and thor- 
oughness should be the aim, and not mere 
numbers of students. 

9. The institution should be managed on 
business principles, in which the professors 
were to be allowed to conduct their depart- 
ments according to their own individual- 
ities. They were to be held responsible for 
producing the required results, but not for 
their manner of bringing about these re- 
sults. They were to have entire choice of, 
and control over, their subordinates who 
were to be solely responsible to them. 
Further, that the professors should be 
given by the president every aid and assist- 
ance possible in developing their depart- 
ments, and be supported in enforcing prop- 
er discipline. 

10. That the school was to be conducted 
for the benefit of the students and for the 
State and nation, and not for the particu- 
lar advantage of the town in which it 
happened to be located nor for any special 
clique. This has been done in the belief 
that in serving the State best. the town 
would in the end be more benefited than by 
any other policy. 

So far as it has rested with the president 
these principles have been put into execu- 
tion.. The result has been eminently satis- 
factory, since no school in America has 
had in its course in mining engineering any 
such phenomenal] rise and development as 
this, whether viewed from the standpoint 
of attendance of students in mining en- 
gineering. or in the thorough and practical 
nature of the education given; or in the 
standing the school has won at home and 
abroad, and it is now generally known as 
the Freiberg of America. Since 1890 the 
Michigan Mining School has been recog- 
nized as 


ONE OF THE LEADING INSTITUTIONS 


of its kind in the world, and it will ever 
strive to retain this position by hard work 
and true merit it those for whose benefit it 
was established will do their duty toward 
it. 
All credit is due to the professors and 
their assistants who, working under these 
principles, have so nobly aided in building 
up this strong and flourishing college; to 
the able board of control who have assisted 
and sustained them; and to the noble State 
that has furnished the means to build an 
institution of which the State and nation 
may most justly be proud. 

he application of the preceding princi- 
ples has had such effect upon the institu- 
tion that the president feels that the work 
he undertook to do some over nine years 
ago has been more than accomplished. 
The result already reached is far beyond 
his expectations and much exceeds any 
hopes or dreams he dared indulge in when 
he took charge of the institution. 

At the present time the president can see 
almost unlimited opportunities for the 
future development and advancement of 
the Mining School, which he would like to 
see siezed. yet he can truthfully say that 
if it is desired. he is not only now ready but 
perfectly willing to lay down this con- 
stantly increasing burden and care. 


Peterinary Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; aiso name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 

















Couau.—I have a five-year-old horse that 
has a cough. I have been feeding him 
bran mashes and oil oftar. J. B., Holland, 
Mich.—Give half an ounce of powdered 
licorice and two drams ground ginger in 
each feed. 


GRAPY STAGE OF GREASE HEEL.—A Six- 
year-old Clyde mare has had a bad case of 
scratches. It is all healed where the sores 


were but has left a hard callus and under 
the fetlock are three or four bunches about 
the size of a hickory nut and the leg is bad- 
ly stocked. I would like to reduce the 
swelling. A.M., Vernon. Mich.—Remove 
the tufts of skin with a pair of scissors or a 
sharp knife and apply one part fodoform 
and five parts vaseline twice a day. 


INDIGESTION.—What is good for a cow 
that loses her cud in the winter time, and 


what is the remedy? I have had them lose 
it a number of times. G. K. G., Alden, 
Mich.—Ruminating animals cease to chew 
their cud when they stop eating coarse 
food, and so soon as they regain their 
former appetite they commence chewing 
their cud. Losing their cud is not a disease, 
but the result of some other disorder. Give 
epsom salts in one pound doses to open 
bowels, and change their feed. 


INJURED UppER.—A cow had the end of 
a teat bruised about ten days ago. I can- 
not get any milk out of that quarter of the 


bag. The only way I can milk her is to use 
a quill. If I dry up that quarter I am 
afraid the teat will close up. There seems 


to be something loose iifside that stops the 
flow of milk. What can I do to save that 
quarter of her bag? E. F. D., Whitney- 
ville, Mich.—Let your cow go dry in the 
sore quarter, and when she comes in 
another year ae will be able to milk her 
by using a milking tube. 


DIsTEMPER.—I have a mare five years 
old which has had distemper this winter. 
She has a swelling between bones of lower 
jaw. 1t broke on the outside and continues 
to swell and discharge. It has broken 
three times. I am afraid it will leave a 
lump in throat. P. H., Amble, Mich.— 
Give ten grains quinine three times a day. 
Inject wounds twice a day with one part 
carbolic acid to twenty parts water. do 
not think there will be — swelling left if 
you keep wounds open long enough and 
allow abscess to empty out freely. 


AzoTurRIA.—A horse has kidney trouble. 
The attacks come on very suddenly. He 


has very little pain, but cannot move hind 
quarters. I called a veterinary surgeon; 
he treated him for kidney disease. J. H. 
L., Williamston, Mich.—lf you will feed 
horse less and exercise him more he will 
not have any similar ‘attacks. His bowels 
should be kept acting freety. Give him six 
drams barbadoes aloes, one dram calomel 
and one dram ginger at one dose: that will 
purge him. Also give one ounce glauber 
salts twice a day until you turn him to 
grass. 


Septic Fever.—A cow that had a calf 
10 days ago had been fed cornstalks, was in 


good condition and had always been a good 
milker, but now she gives only about a 
quart of milk twice a day. She did not 
give a drop for two days after she had her 
calf. About three inches from the end of 
her tail there seems to be a piece of bone 
gone about two inches long. hat shall I 
do if she calved before her time? Will she 
come to her milk? N. L., Bentley, Mich.— 
Give cow twenty grains sulphate quinine 
three times a day and one ounce compound 
tincture gentian three timesaday. Keep 
brig and comfortable and change her 
feed. 


PIGS HAVE WormMs.—! have some pigs 
that are about two months old. I weaned 


part of them when they weresix weeks old, 
and the others when eight weeks old. The 
first ones weaned were taken sick. One 
of them could not stand np, and worms 
about the size of a straw came from its 
mouth and nose. The others are not doing 
well. P. M., Fowlerville, Mich.—Giye 
thirty pen powdered sulphate of iron 
and half a dram powdered areca nut twice 
a day to each pig for a few days, and then 
once a day. eep their bowels open. 


Lume JAW—TEAT HAS TWO HOLES.—1. 
A cow hasalumpcn left jaw bone. Can 
it be removed? Is her milk good? If itis 


not, would it be all right to feed to calves? 
She has just dropped acalf. The lump is 
about the size of a quart bowl; very little 
matter comes from it. 2. Another cow has 
two openings in one teat, the second one 
being close to the udder. Can I close it 
with a stitch? Or would it beall right to 
cut it? Would it heal over and close the 
hole? F. W., Hersey, Mich.—1. Milk is fit 
for calf but not for domestic use. Better 
fatten cow. 2. Make edges of opening in 
teat raw, sew wound and it will soon heal. 
Use iodoform once a day. 


WEAKNESS—WEAK BACK.—1. Can -you 
tell me what todo for a mare that seems 
out of condition? Sheis 13 years old and 


4 years ago miscarried; though she has not 
seemed to be downright sick she seems to 
lack the spirit she used to bave. Her hair 
is long and shaggy, and she sweats on the 
slightest exertion, very often sweating in 
the barn when idle. Since aborting she 
seems to lack the ability to put on flesh. 
She is well fed. She has a discharge of a 
milky fluid very frequently, more e:pecial- 
ly when she is pulling heavily. Had I bet- 
ter breed her? She missed two years ago. 
2. Have a gelding which seems to be weak 
in both hind quarters. Think his kidneys 
are out of order; he nearly always groans 
when passing urine. His appetite is good 
and he seems to be in ery good health 
otherwise. What shall Ido with him? J. 
G., Gaylord, Mich.—1. Your mare will not 
breed. Give two drams sulphate of iron 
twiceaday. 2. Apply alcohol to back of 
gelding and give him rest. Give one dram 
acetate of potash three times a day in wa- 
ter. 


BRUISED SHIN—ABsScCESsS.—I have a mare 
six years old this spring that, about six 
months ago, kicked through a plank parti- 
tion. Got her toot fast between two of the 
planks. I released her and noticed that 
the skin was off in a number of places, one 
quite large patch on the quarter and ene on 
the ankle joint. I thonght nothing of it at 
the time and drove her the same as ever. 
In the course of a week I noticed her leg 
swelled some. About two months ago she 
refused to eat and seemed to suffer great 
pain in her leg which now swelled very full 
about six or eight inches from the hock. 
A few days later it broke about half way 
between hock and fetlock joint. Six weeks 
later wound had healed. Now-her-leg is 
badly swollen, worse than at first. It looks 
as though it would break open in the same 
lace. D. M. B., Williamsburg,) Mich.— 
oultice shin with hot linseed meal poul- 
tices, and, as soon as pus forms, open ab- 
scess at lowest point. Inject wound 
with peroxide of hydrogen three times a day. 
After wound .heals, if the limb is swollen, 
apply iodine once every two days. Provide 
a cooling laxative diet. 








After the grip that low state of health tone is 
quickly built up by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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Mention Michigau Farmer when writing 
to advertisers 





ECONOMIC POWER 


Finds its complete embodiment in our 1, 2,3 
and 4horse TREAD POWERS. They 
are made especially to meet the needs 
ofthe man who wents a good, ser- 
viceable, long-lived power for 
useon the farm. Where horses 
arekept these become the cheap- 
powers on earth, The bull 
can be made to shell and grind 
the corn, cut the feed and shred 
the fodder, separate the cream 
and do the churning for the rest 
of the herd, much to his advant- 
ames and their own. They will 
any machine f “e-4 a 
Churn to a Threshin Machine. All about them 
and our full wa rranty stn free Book on Power. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., ST. ALBANS, VT. 










MANURE VALUE 


depends very largely upon its being 
peoperly pulverized and evenly spread. 





—} 


.—z 
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This can n be done ton 0 cheaper and with 
more certainly of good results with the 


K E MIP Spreaven 
than by any means known. Spreads an kind of 


manure better than it can be done by hand. It 
saves all waste from ‘‘ bunchy spreading,”’ makes the 
manure go farther. 16 YEARS on the MARKET. 
Largest and oldest makers of Manure Spreaders 
in the world. Send for 1897 CATALOGUE—FREE. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG.CO. « Fetuse,x.y. 





LEAN’S sftt. HARROW 





N A 
ee ever 
erm purposes. 
EQUAL. Write t for pr proof, “ 
RODERICK LEAN MFC. CO. 
71 Park St., Mansfield, Ohio. 





armers 
KILL WEEDS 





With Hallock’s Success ‘Anti-Llog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere, 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 









TWE ONLY PATENTED RIDING WHEEL. 
Improved 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A wonderful 
improvement. : 
Phe wheels carry th 
syeme high high above the ground, ma making it the lightest 
Harrow in the world. et tooth holder; 15 to 
toons be worn off the tooth. or 000 sold in 1896, 
jen opportunity for dealers. rite for prices. 


steer #rame CORN PLANTER 


With Fertilizer Attachment. 
Forsimplicity,neat- 










talogue Doon 


HENCH r DROMGOLD, a PA. 





Rife Hydraulic Engine 


The most economical successful 
method of elevating water known. 
No cost of operation. 
Never stops. Pumps 
water by water power. 
Spring water delivered 
using muddy water as 


power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO.,:126 Liberty St., New York, 












po a SENSE RACK. 


The Fae Sees 


* [y _ strong, Durable, Cheap. 


i Write for circularsand prices. 


TECUMSEH RACK £0:, 


Tecumseh, M 





L. G type 8 


Manufacturer, 
—. Ind. 





RIDING 


CULTIVATOR, 









EASY BUCKEYE 


EITHER 


PIN SHOVELS or 
SPRING SHOVELS 


AS DESIRED. 
This is an ideal machine for 


Cultivating all Hoed Crops 


It is adjusted to that light 
touch which produces 
the shallow cultiva- 
tion so ‘eames to suc- 
cess. 


THOROUGHLY STIRS 
and fines the top soil, and leaves 


a fine blanket of level surface that 


Conserves the Moisture 


of the soil. : 
8@- Send for catalogue and circulars. 


P.P.MAST & CO. .4.20ns. si. crmmanets mo. 





“GLOBE MOWER 


This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER THE GLOBE » has a long pitmany all farmers 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- know the power and advantage of a long lever. Easy 
literated those complications so characteristic of 4\ foot lift carries the cutter bar over all obstacles 
mowers in general until we have produced the —just the thing for rough land. The grass end of 


i. cutter bar viele ped with either wheel or sole— 
“GLOBE” 


will cut any h “y of stubble desired. The 
\ knife end itman has 
which combines the highest obtainae 


an oil reservoir 
which inselt g — no need of oiling every 
and no conger of heating. 

More about the 

ble efficiency and simplicity. Simple GLOBE 
THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 

ple, powerful and durable. The high 
wheels produce powerful traction and j/f// 
light draft. Equipped with our |ij// 


Mower, and our 
=_ Bonnie Binder, 

FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- (i 

plies the draft to the 


Continental 
very centre of 
resistance. 
























Mower, Conti- 
nental Reap- 
ers, Globe Ha 
S pene s, Dis 
ulverizers, 

etc., in our FREE’ Catalogues. 
PPPAI SSF 


nOHRSTON HARVESTER CO., Batavia, N.Y, U, S. A. 









. .For more modern larger . 
Port Huron engines we have taken in 


and repaired and re- . 
part payment ( built a our yA many diff- 
8 to 12 


erent makes of second-hand (horse power 
thresher engines which we SELL AT COST 


To make room ) 
new Port Hurons 


These rebuilt ( ,iicea ) engines are much 
cheaper ( (onciicrea )» a8 well as less danger- 
ous, than old thresher engines which have not 
been to an engine factory and rebuilt. ‘‘ Write us,” 

PORT HURON ENGINE & THRESHER CO. 


Port Huron, Mich. Cedar Rapids, la. 
Peoria, Ill, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Best Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds 


IN THE WORLD ARE GROWN BY 


HARRY N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, 
Largest Grower of Seed Potatoes and Farm Seeds i in the World. 
Decatur, Van Buren County, Michigan. 


Northern Grown, Pure, True to Name. 


These Michigan Grown New muck land Seed Potatoes 
planted on any soil in any climate produce earliest and largest 
crops everywhere. There oan be on'y one BEST. Ham- 
mond’s Pedigree Seed Potatoes, Farm and Garden Seeds are 
not surpassed by any pe — Prices are as low as the best 

uality of YM can be 
mo NEY MAKING FARM SPECIALTIES. 
BE. ME a MICHIGAN POTATO.—There is no 
necessity of telling the readers of the a FaRMER much about this celebrated potato. 
That it will be the leader in 1897 is conceded by all who tested it the past season. Without 
exception the Early Michigan is the earliest and most productive extra qo potato ever intro- 
duced; its — is not surpassed by any variety onearth. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4; barrel, $9. 
Thoroughbred, Acme, Burk's No. 1, Uncle Sam, Carman No 8, and all one varieties at reduced prices. Also 
Corn, Oats, Artichokes and Garden Seeds. MICHIGAN WONDER OATS —The greatest White Oat ever 
offered the American people. Introduced by me last year. It outyfelded 6 leading varieties the past season. It 
is one of the most profitable for the farmer toraise. With ordinary culture 75 bushels per acre can be grown. 
Bushel, $1; 5 bush’, $4; 10 bush., $7; 25 bush at 65 cents per bush. 
I offer $500 in cash prizes to club raisers. Full particulars will be found in my 1897 Cetalogue. A handsome 
ustrated catalogue with beautiful lithograph cover. Free to all interested in Seeds. Addre: 


HARRY W. HAMMOND. Seedsman, Decatur. Van Buren Co., , nehtean. 











Oncaea! 











2, AGENTS WANTED. aS Recommended by 
a Ask Your Dealer ; —— John Gould, T. B. 


Terry, J. 8. Wood- 













ror tt. ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Write for Chamberlain, Waldo F. 
Circulars Brown, and every user. 


49 So. Market St., 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., sosron, mass. 
= n Buseies, Car Carriages, Wagons and 
Material and workmanship fully 
Seen, 8th year in business, Prices 
from one-third to One half below regular re- 
S f V E D tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 














Cove 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Potash 


is a necessary and important 
ingredient of complete fer- 
Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced 


manure. The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex. 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish: and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


tilizers. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 


The itaway Harrow @ “ssa 


MANUFACTURERS 














Box 343, 


BUY DIRECT and 
pay but one profit. Our 
assortment is one of 
the best and most 
complete in 


‘FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, SHRUBG, 
PLANTS, ROSES, 
VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 


Rarest new, ‘chole= 


est old. Send for our catalogue to= 
tells it all; an elegant book, case . 
magazine ae profusely illustrat: 
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Seeds, Plants, 


mail postpaid, safe arrival and satistaction 
guaranteed. L 
43d Year. 


arger by express or freight. 
90 Greenbonses D000 Ac “ 
THE STORRS & HARRISON 

Balteeutic: “Ohio. 


co. 





SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 


Plant 3 Acres per day. 





YET LOCKED 
Work better and three times faster Ror ee 


“BUREKA,’’ $1 25; ‘ PINGRE 
Greenville biaater Co., Greenville, Mich. 
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¢ Put Up in 100 and 200-lIb. Sacke. ¢ 


; BONE and SHELL: 


pel Liha ad ac a il i in Se gf fish SS le 


FERTILIZERS. 


red Fertilizing Salt. 
Ashes. Big Crop Phosphate. > 


Fine Ground Bone. 


a & 


FOR POULTRY. 
Bone = Granulated Bone. 
rushed Oyster Shell, 
Oyster Shell Meal. Prepared Meat 
Sample sack [00 lbs. Granulated Boneand 00 
"I Ibs. Shell sent for 83. 
Write for circulars and price list. 


FITCH FERTILIZER WORKS 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


@ hbbroarraraoisboiobos44664 
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D0 YOU 
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Bigger crops and 

N better times? then 
write to JACOB 


EESE, 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


for price of the Slag Phosphate. 





Guide, and ——— a Highest AX ; 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mfg. =: an 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 







—practically indestructible. 


Illustrated 
—* 
ed 











ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted torall soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL ;7°,%e zetumed at my expense 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing pointe. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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